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THE ECONOMIC MAN AND THE CLERGY. 


BY REV. J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, D.D., PROFESSOR ELECT OF PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 
IN COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE clergy are to-day between the cross- 
fires of two contending armies of economists. 
The new historical, ethical, Christian school 
upbraids them for not studying, teaching, 
and applying the social aspects of Chris- 
tianity. They fault them for busying them- 
selves with the dead abstractions of scho- 
lastic theology, for their devotion to the ring 
politics of ecclesiasticism, and to the mint, 
anise and cummin of ritual. Our semina- 
ries are likewise criticised for not rising 
above such unreal sort of training of men 
to be real ministers of Christ’s Gospel. The 
stock in trade furnished the young clergy- 
men is barely sufficient, they say, to enable 
them to perform a polished form of the 
medicine dance, instead of furnishing them 
with an intelligent view of the actual, sin- 
ful condition of their fellow-men, and -also 
with an intelligent view of how they are to 
be helped to lead the higher life. They 
tell us that social science is the Christian 
science of the commonweal—the science of 
human welfare, to the knowledge and ap- 
plication of which we should naturally be 
impelled by the Christian love of our fellow- 
men. ‘This, they tell us, is the simple Gos- 
pel, which we are prone to overlay with a 
mountain of human traditions. ‘They call 
our attention to the large part of time and 
effort of Christ which was spent in this 
secular work of doing good tomen. They 
show us that the standard of criticism, 
which the Son of man will apply to men 
in the separation at the judgment seat, is 
just this one of doing temporal, secular 
good to their fellows—the hungry, naked, 
stranger, prisoner, and the sick, whom He 
identifies with Himself. Inasmuch as we 
have done or left undone this service to 
them, we have done or left undone our true 
service to Christ. Nothing is said by Him 
as to what doctrines, what polity, or what 
ritual we may have busied ourselves in press- 


1 


ing upon our fellow-men. They show us 
that we can prepare to stand this test only 
by making an honest endeavor to find out 
the temporal ills of our fellow-men, their 
causes and remedies, and then making a 
practical application of these remedies. 
They say that sociology is the essential 
complement of a true theology, the science 
of loving man that of the science of loving 
God ; and more than this, they repeat St. 
John’s exclamation : ‘‘ He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen”? (1 
John iv. 20.) In fact, they turn the tables 
upon us, and preach the simple Gospel to 
artificial preachers. They preach so as to 
make our hearts condemn us and cause us 
to agree with them that half the time of 
theological students should be devoted to 
sociology or the Christian science of human 
well-being, the causes of its scantiness, and 
the best methods for promoting its increase. 
.But these new preachers are in turn 
preached to by the representatives of the 
old, non-Christian, not to say unchristian 
school of economists, and the clergy catch 
the fiery invectives hurled at the new 
school. The most recent notable tirade of 
this kind is that of Mr. E. L. Godkin, in 
an article on ‘“‘ The Economic Man.” * He 
affirms that all the present confusion in the 
science of economics is due to the new 
school trying to make it a moral science, to 
their emphasizing the ‘‘ what ought to be,” 
rather than contining their work to the 
mere analysis of the ‘* what is” in the social 
world. Hence his taunt, ‘‘ Their clothes 
are economic, but their talk is ethical.” 
Again, he flings at them for daring to med- 
dle with politics, for their attempt to make 
legislation a means of changing the eco- 
nomic conditions, for their paternalism ir 





* q.v. in The North Am. Rev., Oct., 1891. 
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politics and their extravagant expectations 
of what legislation can do in this field of 
exact science. Meanwhile he discerns the 
clergy in the field and their evident inclina- 
tion to the side of the ethical school. Hence 
he fires a direct shot at them. They also 
are to blame for the sad confusion in the 
economic mind. He gives as the second 
cause of this confusion ‘‘ the substitution 
in nearly all the churches of the ‘ Gospel of 
social endeavor,’ as it has been called, for 
the old theological Gospel.” He assures 
them that the present lack of clerical au- 
thority is due to this apostasy from scholas- 
tic theology, and warns them to cleave to 
their harmless weapons if they would regain 
their position. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
He knows that this appeal to the natural 
man in the clergy is apt to be effective. 
Love of official power has generally been a 
mark of the clerical order. He notes the 
division in its ranks. He relies upon the 
essentially conservative instinct of the order, 
in this appeal to them to stick to their old 
theological logomachies and antique relig- 
ious forms. He would gladly stir up a the- 
ological war with the cry of neology, secu- 
latism, and heresy against those who are 
inclining toward the ethical school of econ- 
omists. Before we choose which of these 
voices we shall heed, let us note briefly their 
conceptions of ‘* The economic man.” 

I, ** The economic machine” would be a 
better expression for the old school to use. 
Their view of the economic man is not that 
of man, but of a thing, subject to the laws 
of matter and motion, and thus only capa- 
ble of being treated by exact science. Mr. 
Godkin holds that ‘‘the comparison of 
Ricardo’s economic man to the first law of 
motion is an old one, but it is as good to- 
day as when it was first made’’—that is, we 
may say. good for —e except for such 
abstract speculation and deduction as form 
the old theory of economics. 

Man in his economic relations is looked 
upon as a natural physical thing controlled 
by natural laws. The science is exact be- 
cause it is made static rather than dynamic. 
‘Wants are so much physical force. Goods 
are so many physical things. The relation 
between these are governed by laws as abso- 
lute as physical laws. There is no question 
of what ought to be and no effort after its 
attainment. The science is confined to an 
analysis of the existing economic conditions 
‘and their laws, while the machine is to be 
let alone. Laissez faire laissez passer. 
Hands off, all ethical ethusiasts, all philan- 
thropic reformers. The mechanical. laws 
will attend to it—the laws of supply and 


demand, of self-interest, of competition, of 
rent, of the wage fund, of labor as a com- 
modity and laborers as economic things, of 
the production, exchange, and distribution 
of wealth. 

The ‘‘ economic man” of Ricardo always 
buys in the cheapest and sells in the dearest 
possible market. He is absolutely free, 
according to the theory, from all moral con- 
siderations except of the legal sort, which 
should be minimized as much as possible in 
accordance with the laissez faire doctrine 
of the school. . 

Mr. Godkin holds that when this abstract 
man is adulterated with such foreign stuff 
as ethics, religion, philanthropy and social 
welfare, there is an end to economics as a 
science. Hence he faults the members of 
the new school. ‘‘ Their air of authority 
is that of scientists, but the eager philan- 
thropy of their utterances indicates that 
they are really would-be legislators. Their 
clothes are economic, but their talk is ethi- 
cal.” Their additions to the science con- 


sists mainly of the foreign elements “‘ of 
’ : 


theology and metaphysics. 

He strenuously insists upon political econ- 
omy being one of the exact sciences, and 
upon the necessity of keeping the abstract 
economic man in order to keeping the sci- 
ence. Given this man and the science can 
predict with almost as much certainty as 
chemistry or physics. 

He accuses the new school of being politi- 
cians, using the word in its good sense, 
rather than scientific men. They will not 
decline the proffered honor, as they frankly 
say that there can be no economical science 
apart from sociology, of which politics, the 
theory of the State, is the crown. He says 
that ‘‘ the State has lost completely, in the 
eyes of the multitude, the moral and intel- 
lectual authority it once possessed.” The 
new school are trying to restore this after 
the deluge of naturalism and individualism 


has so nearly destroyed it. Mr. Godkin 


gives a parting fling at the clergy who are 
joining the new school for their belief in 
the power of ethics in economics. ‘‘ Was 
not the world once conquered by an ethical 
idea, and what is easier than for an ardent 
preacher to believe that it is not too late to 
do it over again?” Thus ‘“‘the new 
school,” ‘*‘ benevolent clergymen,’ and 
‘* ecstatic ladies” are lumped together as 
‘prophets and disciples of an industrial 
millennium” through the force of an ethi- 
cal ideal. 

II. The ethical man in economic rela- 
tions is the best description of the economic 
man of the new school. Professor Ingram’s 
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article on political ag in the Encyclo- 

edia Britannica traces the growth of this 
istorical school, which so emphasizes the 
ethical aspects and aim of economics, and 
teaches the possibility of a better condition 
of economics through the exertion of the 
ethical will of man. Their historical study 
has proved that ideas are motive forces in 
economics, and that the intelligent will of 
man can to-day modify the present con- 
ditions of production, distribution, and 
consumption of gage goods even more 
than they have in the past. Mr. Godkin 
grants that ethics and religion constitute 
the disturbing forces, which make their ab- 
stract economic man somewhat intractable, 
and render their science a little less exact 
than it otherwise would be. The new 
school proposes them not merely as tran- 
sient disturbing forces, but as forces radi- 
cally destructive of the selfish economic man 
of the old school. 

Thus the modern school, while insisting 
upon the historical treatment of economics, 
has also, as a whole, strongly insisted upon 
the necessity of accentuating the moral ele- 
ment. They say that personal interest pre- 
dominates only in the sphere of private 
economy, while the general interest of so- 
ciety rules in the sphere of compulsory pub- 
lic economy and the benevolent impulses in 
what they term the third, the “‘ caritative,”’ 
sphere. In place of the laissez faire doc- 
trine, which belongs to an abstract view of 
the State and the individual, they look upon 
the State as the organ of the nation for all 
ends which cannot be adequately effected 
by voluntary or individual effort. State 
action in the sphere of economics is justifi- 
able whenever social aims or the common 
weal can be attained best by its action. It 
ought to promote intellectual and social 
culture, enforce provisions for public health, 
protect the weaker members of society, 
secure workmen from personal injuries in 
their employments, and assist the laboring 
classes in their efforts at self-help. They 
point out that the present institutions of 
society in relation to property, inheritance, 
contract and the like are ‘‘ historical cate- 
gories which have changed, and are subject 
to further change.” Moreover, they favor 
the fusion of economics into the more real 
concrete science of sociology, thus making 
the common weal of the social man the 
aim, in place of the prosperity of the ab- 
stract, selfish, ‘‘ economic man.” Jevons 
declared that the English economists of the 
abstract deductive school had been “ living 
in a fool’s paradise of mazy and preposter- 
ous assumptions.”” The ‘‘ economic man” 


and economic situations of the old school 
have been shown to be imaginary men in 
imaginary situations. They show that the 
many economic motives, altruistic as well 
as egoistic, cannot be lumped together un- 
der the coarse generalization of ‘‘ the desire 
for wealth,”’ nor the actual economic man 
be simply described as ‘‘ a money-maker.” 
Any existing condition of economic society 
is the historical outgrowth of the whole 
complex of institutions formed by the spirit 
of that people. ‘‘ Wealth,” from being 
made the chief aim, is reduced to its proper 
subservience to the maintenance and evolu- 
tion of the common weal. This high moral 
issue to which mere economics ministers 
supplants the view of natural rights in favor 
of that of social duties. Hence, they hold 
that the most urgent work to-day is that of 
forming profound convictions as to social 
duties and better forms applying these con- 
victions. The New Jerusalem of economic 
activity can only descend from these moral 
heights of human conviction, and the new 
theory can be formulated only in the spirit 
and method of the ‘‘ universal human,” 
‘*the Man,” Christ Jesus. Thus the new 
school has become largely one of Christian. 
sociology, in the most concrete sense of the 
term. ‘lhe spirit of Christ, the Economic 
Man, leads them to antagonize the non- 
ethical school as to the ‘* iron law of wages,” 
the law of ‘‘ buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market,” the treating 
of labor—i.e., laborers, as a commodity,. 
holding to the current theory of property 
as ultimate, and indeed as to almost every 
one of their abstract fundamental laws. 
They regard all transactions between men, 
including economic ones, as having personal. 
and therefore ethical significance. Capital. 
and labor are not two impersonal things, 
whose relations can be stated in the formula 
of exact science, etc. It has well been re- 
marked that ‘‘the most significant fact,. 
perhaps, of our time is the process of tran- 
sition from (so called) political to ethical. 
economics. To reason rightly on social. 
problems we must ever have regard to per- 
sonality ; for ethical purposes the abstract 
terms capital, labor, production, wealth, 
etc., must be replaced by personal terms, 
employer, employé, producer, man of 
wealth, ete. Our problem is how to super- 
sede the technical and legal relation by the- 
personal ’’ *—that is, the new school aban- 
dons, as far as possible, the use of abstract 
terms, and takes the living historical forms 





* Rev. R. L. Ottley, M.A., in Lua Mundi, p. 439 of Lovell’s 
Edition. 
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of the concrete situation as the subject-mat- 
ter of their investigations. 

The new school represents in part a re- 
turn to the Greek estimate of economics, 
and in part a return to the teaching of 
Christ, of the early Church, and of the 
Church in the Middle Ages. The first 
gave wealth only an ethical significance as 
a means to the highest possible human well- 
being ; the second gave the powerful eco- 
nomic factor of human brotherhood. 

The best Greek thought on their current 
sociological topics held that the great aim 
of the State was the education of good citi- 
zens and of the individual to be a good 
member of a good State. Wealth was es- 
teemed only as a means to the higher moral 
content of civilized life. What withering 
scorn those old pagan thinkers would have 
bestowed upon the Ricardian economic man ! 
He would speedily have been banished as a 
conspirator. ‘They held that the State had 
regulative authority over every ee of 
social life for the good of the whole, un- 
doubtedly going further in this way and 
allowing less play for the spontaneous im- 
pulses of its people than the modern Chris- 
tian State can allow. 

In the Corpus Juris Canonici is to be 
found the economic theory of the Church 
of the Middle Ages.* This world and its 
goods, it is true, are looked at as subordi- 
nate to the spiritual interest of a true king- 
dom of God. but still worthy of being regu- 
lated by Christian principles. While re- 
garding the distinction of mewm and tuum 
as necessitated by the fallen state of man, 
the canonists are friendly to the conception 
of a community of goods, and hold that in 
cases of need the public authority is justi- 
fied in re-establishing the primitive com- 
munity. The care of the poor is a bounden 
duty. Avarice is idolatry, and cupidity the 
root of all evil. The fixing of a fair price 
(justum pretium) is stringently insisted 
upon. The intrinsic value of a thing, not 
the necessities of the purchaser, is to regu- 
late this price. The prohibition of usury is 
the centre of their whole system of economy. 

The new school has rapidly taken up the 
best Greek and Christian conceptions of the 
1elations of man to economic goods. 

They see that the ‘‘ cash nexus” never is 
the only nexus between the employer and 
the employé, and are persuaded that more 
einphasis should be placed upon the higher 
and more human relations between them. 
They see that the best employers are not 
merely beings desirous of getting wealth, 
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nor the best laborers those who desire only 
wages. Both have multifold wants and 
aspirations that enter into even the cash- 
nexus between them. They believe that 
employers get more out of their employes 
by treating them as fellow-men rather than 
as machines, and say with Carlyle that 
“to be a noble master among noble workers 
should be the first ambition ; to be a rich 
mas‘er only the second,’ and point to— 
exemplum omnium instar—Godin’s most 
successful effort in both, at Guise. Thus 
man, not money, is the starting-point as 
well as the object-point of all truly human 
economic activity. Granting that self-in- 
terest is the prime motive, they show that it 
is never of a constant and regular quantity, 
like a physical force, but that it varies in- 
finitely with one’s conception of his true 
self and his true interest, till it reaches 
that of the Christian conception of being a 
true brother in God’s great human family. 

They quote John Ruskin* against the 
impersonal use of laborers, making the 
most out of them possible: ‘*‘ It would be 
so if the servant were an engine of which 
the motive power was steam, magnetism, 
gravitation, or any other agent of calculable 
force ; but he being, on the contrary, an 
engine whose motive power is a soul, the 
force of this very peculiar agent, as an un- 
known quantity, enters into all the political 
economist’s equations without his knowl- 
edge, and falsifies every oné of their results. 
The largest quantity of work will not be 
done by this curious engine for pay, or un- 
der pressure, or by help of any kind of fuel 
that may be applied to the caldron. It 
will be done only when the motive force— 
that is to say, when the will or spirit of the 
creature—is brought to its greatest strength 
by its own proper fuel—namely, by the 
affections:”” Economists are now noting 
the presence and value of this factor in the 
production of wealth. They decline, in 
the interest of economics as well as of mor- 
als, to treat labor—i.e., the laborer, as a 
commodity, as exclusive of all human and 
moral considerations, as if he were so much 
material or fuel. This, however, is what 
tke old theory taught, and what too many 
employers practise. 

‘he economic man of the old school was 
the veriest abstraction of a priori specula- 
tion. No such an actual man ever lived. 
Man is always more than a money-wanting 
animal. He wants more than hours of toil 
and pounds of muscular power. He wants 
intellectual, moral, and loving service ; and 





* Cf. Encyc. Brit., xix., 3&2. 


* Unto this Last, p. 23. 
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only when these are infused into the labor 
does he get the best results in every way. 
The unmoral science of the old school, it 
has been said, wrote over the entrance into 
workshops of the industrial world: ‘* All 
love abandon, ye who enter here.”? Where 
this is done there is the pandemonium of 
war rather than the ‘‘ peace on earth to 
men of good-will.” 

Christian Sociologists seems to be the 
best title for the new school. They believe 
in ‘‘ The World as the Subject of Redemp- 
tion,’”’ a vast process of the extension of the 
incarnation, leavening the whole lump. They 
have no ready-made schemes for all social 
evils ; they have no predictive science of 
economics, as the old school claims; but 
they believe it capable of demonstration 
that it is only when the Spirit of Christ is 
the ruling force in any sphere of man’s ac- 
tivity can that sphere bring its best results 
to the common aim of the common weal ; 
for the practical solutions they are content 
to use the methods of historical study, in- 
duction, analytic observation and tentative 
experiment, but always with the spirit of 
the ‘‘ universal human” animating these 
methods. As Christ is ‘‘ the Man,” He is 
the Economic Man that ought to be, the 
Economic Man that is to be when economics 
is concreted in sociology and sociology is 
Christianized. Their call is that of the 
Master to ‘‘ the service of man” instead of 
the service of mammon. ‘They know that 
there is a social question, and that it arises 
from non-Christian conditions of society. 
They believe that ‘‘ the Man” must be the 
solution of all human problems; but to 
make specific application of the Christly 
economic spirit to the present manifold in- 
tricate and immense social problems needs 
careful study and hard work. Christian 
feeling must become educated feeling, hav- 
ing intelligent views of the economic sphere 
of human activity as well as of other 
spheres ; but they believe that the Christian 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, of the 
kingdom of God, is even now a powerful 
economic factor that needs chiefly to be em- 
phasized so as to make it the regnant fac- 
tor. The widening and deepening of the 
range of ethical power has been the advance 
into the conviction of the truth of this 
brotherhood. Such is the demonstration of 
the late Professor T. H. Green, in his 
Prolegomena to Ethics.* 

They are Christian as opposed to the 
anarchic atheism of Jaissez faire, and they 
are socialists as opposed to selfish individ- 





* Q.v., p. 414. 


ualism, believing. in the organic nature of 
society, in which individuals are members 
of one another, so that their laws must be 
social laws if obedience to them is to enable 
them to be men. They find these social laws 
for the social man expressed in the three 
Divine social institutions of the Family, the 
State, and the Church, all of which imply 
and rest upon this social bond. It is no- 
where considered creditable to drive a hard 
bargain with a near relative or friend, or 
with a member of one’s local religious circle. 
They believe that the vital principles of the 
other great social institution also implies the 
same discredit of ‘‘ sharp practice and hard 
bargaining’’ between  fellow-membe?s. 
They believe that no State which says Jais- 
sez faire to such bargaining can be perma- 
nent under such suicidal conditions. They 
believe that the State must see to it that 
such conditions be minimized as much as 
possible. ‘They repudiate the modern heret- 
ical doctrine that the State is a necessary 
evil, a police corporation, an arbitrary ar- 
rangement of individuals for individual 
ends. They maintain the catholic doctrine 
that the State is the man ; that it is most 
truly Divine in being human ; that it exists 
for the common weal; that it is the ex- 
pression of the essential, ethical spirit of its 
people ; that it is one of the most powerful 
means for educing and conserving the best 
that there isin man in this temporal sphere ; 
that its function is to promote good fiving: 
and that its duty is to do whatever is within 
its power to promote the good life. The 
fullest, richest life can never consist merely 
of riches. Hence the State can never as 

how can the most riches be attained, but 
how can the greatest possible riches be pro- 
duced and distributed and consumed, so as 
to be the means of the more truly humane 
living of its citizens ? In particular, how 
can the economic institutions and processes 
of the nation be ordered so as to promote 
the highest welfare—the highest form of 
life of all its citizens? The first master in 
politics over-emphasized the subordination 
of the industrial life to the higher ethical 
pte while the Ricardian school have 
thoroughly subordinated ethics to econom- 
ics. The stream cannot rise higher than its 
fountain ; but has it risen nearly as high 
to-day in the State as regards the economic 
problems ? Its organ, the government, is 
not something apart from us, but the ex- 
pression of ourselves. is it to-day in our 
country the true and full expression of our- 
selves ? Have ‘‘ we, the people,” the Chris- 
tian people of this country, fully expressed 
our Christian will in the present laws of 





| 
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trade and commerce? The new school 
says no. They maintain that the will of 
man, the social will, is a main factor in all 
economic activity and in all laws concerning 
it. They show that within certain limits 
we can have just such a kind of economic 
life as we wish, and that our economic life 


‘is therefore a social structure for which we 


are largely responsible. We are not, in 
economics, the mere tools of a system of 
natural laws existing independently of our 
wills, but we have the power to infinitely 
modify the natural and inherited economic 
conditions. Nor is the government aught 
than ourselves, so far as we rise to the re- 
sponsibility of expressing ourselves on these 
questions. Hence the new school calls for 
the fuller expression of the Christian will 
at the heart of our nation, in its laws: in 
regard to economic activity. Because they 
believe in the catholic doctrine of the State 
as the institution of human rights, and in 
government as the expression of the moral 
will of its people for the furtherance of 
these rights, they put upon us the respon- 
sibility of seeing that its laws express our 
wish, our will in this matter. The creation 
and intensification of the want is the first 
thing, and then should come the demand 
for the gratification of this want through 
the proper channel of laws which ‘‘ we the 
people” enact. By laws, we have already 
established the conditions of present family 
life, of property, of inheritance, of educa- 
tion, of trade, and of all that ministers to 
our well-being. If we have competition to 
the death in trade, it is not because com- 

etition is a natural law outside of us, but 
Seams we have either willed it or supinely 
allowed others to will it intoa law. The 
State can never, when true to its function, 
will any other law than that which con- 
serves the common weal. Within a half of 
a century, seam in England, it might 
be said that ‘‘ we the people” have greatly 
modified the industrial conditions by labor- 
legislation, which had previously been chiefly 
in favor of we the few employers. The 
new school are not alarmed at ‘the heretical 
ery against ‘“‘ paternalism,” nor by the kin- 
dred one that ‘‘ you cannot make men moral 
by act of Congress.” Such acts have al- 
ready greatly broadened and deepened the 
ethical life of our country, and they rightly 
look to this for further help. After all, 
State help is only the social form of self- 
help, which ‘‘ we the people” have in our 
power. ‘‘ The powers that be” aro em- 
phatically ‘‘ ordained of God as ministers 
of good’’ when they are the expression of 
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the Christian consciousness. Let the con- 
centrated consecrated Christian sentiment 
of the country, then, as regards economic 
activity be expressed in laws, and we shall 
have made a great advance in moralizing 
economics. National laws, as the expres- 
sion of the national consciousness, very 
largely determine the moral character of 
the nation. The fact that we have burn- 
ing, social questions comes largely from the 
fact that we have Christian ideals that we 
have failed to express in our laws. The 
great sob of our downtrodden brethren is 
the Christ-sob for His own. It is the ideal 
of brotherhood that is demanding social and 
civil recognition. It is ‘‘ the Christ that is 
to be” in the economic world in the birth- 
throes of advent. No sudden ultimate ad- 
vent of such sort is looked for ; for the his- 


‘torical spirit has thoroughly tempered all 


millennial visions, so that the extension of 
the incarnation in this sphere is expected 
to come gradually and ‘datonghe imperfect 
forms, as it has been coming in other 
spheres. They have no dogmatic prescrip- 
tion for present ills, and no utopian schemes 
for the social perfection of economic man ; 
but they make the ethical aim paramount. 
Their historical study convinces them that 
all true humane progress has been ethical. 
They believe that the ethical kingdom of 
God is that which ought to be in all spheres 
of man’s activity. Thus De Laveleye de- 
fines political economy as ‘‘the science 
which determines what laws men ought to 
adopt in order that they may, with the least 
possible exertion, procure the greatest abun- 
dance of things useful for the satisfaction 
of their wants ; may distribute them justly 
and consume them rationally.” Again, in 
the last paragraph of his Primitive Prop- 
erty he says: ‘* There must be for human 
affairs an order which is the best. That 
order is by no means always the existing 
one, . . . but it is the order which 
ought to exist for the greatest happiness of 
the human race. God knows it and desires 
its adoption. It is for man to discover and 
adopt it.” 

hey turn to the clergy, and say that they 
recognize the spirit. and principles of Jesus 
Christ as the motive and method which 
ought to be regnant in the economic sphere ; 
that Jesus Christ is the Man, unto the 
measure of the stature of whom they would 
have the whole social-economic man grow. 
** Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
is accepted as the golden rule for transform- 
ing, under historical conditions of growth, 
the whole economic world into golden har- 
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vests of golden grain. They plead with us 
to study the problems and conditions of 
economics with the practical view of ex- 
tending the Lordship of Christ over it. 
They call upon us to become intelligent 
Christian economists that we may know 
and teach others how to love our neighbors 
as ourselves ; that we may help hasten that 
econvmic world-union of brethren where 
‘* hard bargaining and sharp practice” shall 
be reduced to its minimum. They point 
the road the Church must take to-day in 
order to fulfil its missionary duty in meeting 
the great Christ-want in the economic 
sphere. Nay, they point only the way that 
the Church itself is largely treading in, in 
its revived appreciation of the true humani- 
tarianism of the Gospel. They have them- 
selves been largely influenced by this stir- 
ring spirit in the Church, and only call 
definite attention to it that it may be fos- 
tered in the Church. To take but one of 
the very er illustrations of this we may 
point to “The Christian Social Union,” 
organized in Oxford witha branch in Ameri- 
ca, whose purpose and work is as distinc- 
tively economic as it is Christian. These 
Christian students, fired with the enthu- 
siasm of humanity, vote the urgency of the 
social and economic questions upon the 
Church to-day. They believe that indus- 
trial and economic questions should be as 
ee in the Charch to-day as theology 

as been in past days. Their primal creed 
is that Jesus Christ is ‘‘ the Man,” who is 
to be the solution of these problems : and 
this, not in the way of mere unscientific 
feeling, but in reasoned, historical appreci- 
ation of how He is the solution. They 
have as their organ The Economic Review, 
published in Oxford. Bishop Huntington 
is the President and Professor Ely is the 
Secretary of the American branch, which in 
less than a year numbers nearly a thousand 
members, and has put in the field an agent 
to organize local circles and start them at 
the work of studying economics for Christ, 
the Church, and the world. They seek to 
regain for the clergy that lofty, ethical au- 
thority which the truly human always in- 
spires. In all questions, for example, as to 
the rights of laborers and capitalists, the 
clergy must either (1) support the existing 
order, or (2) — proposed reforms, 
or (3) at least study them in the ethical spirit 
of Christ, so as to be able to guide public 
opinion in its process of crystallizing into 
customs and laws. These Christian stu- 
dents have ,the last for their object. 
They are thus entirely at one with the 
new school in their historical and ethical 


method in economics. Both join heartily 
in the cry, 


“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
* * . * * * 


Ring in the Christ that is to be.’’ 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
JOHANNEAN QUESTION. 


VI. PARTITION AND DERIVATION THE- 
ORIES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. SANDAY, D.D. 
From The Expositor (London), May, 1892. 


THE position of things in the Liberal 
camp at the present moment is this. There 
is a small group of Irreconcilables whose 
literary defence of their views is really not 
such as to claim serious consideration. 
Thoma is the most voluminous ; Pfleiderer 
the most distinguished. There are however 
two Pfleiderers, the theologian and the 
critic. Pfleiderer the skilful and lucid ex- 

onent not so much of the history as of the 
ogical relations of doctrine is one thing, 
Pfleiderer the historical critic is another. 
In this latter capacity I am afraid that if 
all criticism were like his, the character 
which it bears in some quarters would not 
be undeserved. For any power of estimat- 
ing historical evidence or discriminating 
between the relative value of veritied fact 
and hypothesis we look in vain. Confident 
assertion does duty for proof where proof is 
-most needed. I may have been unfortu- 
nate, but in the parts of Urchristenthum 
which I have read there were more disputa- 
ble propositions than paragraphs, some- 
times even than sentences. Only some 
eleven pages (pp. 776-786) are given di- 
rectly to the question of the authorship of - 
the Fourth Gospel. In this Dr. Pfleiderer 
sees neither mystery nor difficulty. He 
will not hear of any half measures. The 
Gospel clearly comes after a group of Deu- 
tero-Pauline writings which belong to the 
first decades of the second century—the 
writings attributed to St. Luke and the 
Epistles to the Hebrews and Ephesians. 

We remember by the way that the first 
of these Epistles is quoted at length in the 
Epistle of Clement of Rome, which the 
great majority of critics with clearly pre- 
ponderant probability place in the year 95 
or 96; but the mere fact that it quotes 
Hebrews makes Pfleiderer remove it into 
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the second century, though he has only a 
** perhaps” for the date of Hebrews itself. 

The Fourth Gospel was written between 
Barcochba and Justin (135-158 a.p. ac- 
cording to Pfleiderer’s dating; a recent 
writer, Kriger, places the First Apology 
on which the question turns in 138 4.D., 
Dr. Hort c. 146). The Gospel was written 
at Ephesus, by a single author, who from 
the miracles to which he gives admission 
cannot have been either the Apostle or a 
disciple of the Apostle, but was a nameless 
person who sought to invest his work with 
Apostolic authority ; the ideas are largely 
derived from Philo, and a great part of the 
narrative is pure allegory. 

Again I would ask the reader to recall 
and compare with this the external and in- 
ternal evidence as it has been stated in pre- 
vious papers. _ 

The great mass of Liberal opinion in its 
more reasonable exponents is so alive to the 
weight of the arguments for the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel that it is trending more 
and more in the direction of a compromise ; 
it is more and more seeking for some solu- 
tion which shali not cut the Gospel adrift, 
but shall connect it by some tie, stronger 
or weaker, with the beloved Apostle. 

I spoke in my first paper of the double 
form which this solution was taking. 
There are some who divide up the Gospel 
into sections and assign by far the greater 
number directly to St. John, but the re. 
mainder away from him. There are others 
who contend that no part of the Gospel 
was actually committed to writing by the 
Apostle, but that the whole is the work of 
one of his disciples, drawing upon the 
tradition which he had heard from his 
master. 

When it is a question of dividing the 
Gospel, and saying that this part is genuine 
and that not, we naturally think of the 
narratives and the discourses, and we are 
reminded of the way in which the two most 
eminent literary critics who have dealt with 
the Gospel took opposite sides on this point. 

‘* M. Renan,’’ writes our own Matthew Arnold, 
‘‘ often so ingenious as well as eloquent, says that 
the narrative and incidents in the Fourth Gospel 
are probably in the main historical, the discourses 
invented! Reverse the proposition, and it would 
be more plausible. The narrative, so meagre, and 
skipping so unaccountably backwards and for- 
wards between Galilee and Jerusalem, might well 
be thought, not indeed invented, but a matter of 
infinitely little care and attention to the writer of 
the Gospel, a mere slight framework in which to 
set the doctrine and discourses of Jesus. The doc- 
trine and discourses of Jesus, on the other hand, 
cannot in the main be the writer’s, because in the 
main they are clearly out of his reach.’’ * 





* Literature and Dogma (London, 1878), p. 170. 


It is easy to see what is in the mind of 
both writers. M. Renan, the skilled Ori- 
entalist, who had himself made the pilgrim- 
age to Palestine, and who has always a 
quick though not always a sure eye for the 

lav of human nature, cannot resist the 
Indications in the Gospel of true local 
colour and reality. On the other hand, 
Matthew Arnold, the charm of whose writ- 
ings consists in his instinctive delight in 
and unfailing response to the higher ex- 
pression of the things of the spirit, sees at 
once that the Johannean discourses have 
in them something which is above the level 
even of an Apostle. 

The recent attempts to work out in detail 
the separation of the two elements, that 
which is original from that which is not 
original, in the Gospel of St. John, do not 
follow the dividing line of discourse and 
narrative.* And yet it is rather remarkable 
that the most important of these attempts 
all seem to make a point of removing the 
chief stumbling-block in the eyes of Mat- 
thew Arnold, the a ag of the narrative 
backwards and forwards from Jerusalem to 
Galilee and from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
They do it however hardly for this, or for 
the same reason. Wendt gets rid of the 
Galilean episodes in order that he may 
throw all the discourses to the end of our 
Lord’s life, where he thinks that they are 
in place and in keeping with the main out- 
lines of the narrative in the other Gospels.+ 
There is, I confess, to me something at- 
tractive in this, though we may question 
whether it justifies the use of the knife 
quite so freely. It is a less violent method 
to explain the facts by what I have ven- 
tured to call the process of foreshortening, 
or anticipation of later utterances on earlier 
occasions, to which the mind of the aged 
Evangelist might naturally be liable. 

Delff is not thinking of the distinction 
between earlier and later, but he has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the author was 
a native of Jerusalem, a member of one of 
the high-priestly families ; and it is there- 
fore natural to him to make the range of 
vision bounded by the horizon of Jerusa- 
lem. Ile thinks that additions were made 
to the original document with the view of 
harmonizing it (1) with the Galilean tradi- 
tion, established through the other Gospels ; 
(2) with the current Chiliastic expecta- 
tions ; (8) with the philosophy of Alexan- 
dria.{ There isatouch here of the ‘‘ vigour 





* The earlier partition theories of Weisse and Schenkel 


seem to have gone on the principle of keeyfing the discourses 
and rejecting the history, or at least referring it to a disciple: 
vid. Bleek-Mangold, Hinleitung, p. 292f 

+ Lehre Jean, p. 289. 

+ Das vierte Evang., p. 13. 
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and rigour” which Matthew Arnold noted 
as a tendency of German criticism. Even 
if we believed that the author of the Gospel 
was a dweller in Jerusalem, it still would 
not be beyond the bounds of possibility 
that he should know—and that from per- 
sonal experience—what passed in Galilee. 
It is also not so unheard of for the same 
mind to entertain trains of thought on two 
different planes at the same time, one it 
may be inherited, the other a product of 
its own inward reflexion and development. 
And lastly, we have seen it to be not so 


certain that the author introduces the 
Alexandrian philosophy at all. 

These considerations go far to do away 
with the necessity of assuming that the 
Gospel has been interpolated. Still it may 
be of some interest in itself and may velak- 
bly serve a useful purpose in the future to 
compare the schemes arrived at by two dif- 
ferent writers quite independently. As 
there is a still further coincidence with the 
older writer, Schweizer, I add his scheme 
from Ardeacon Watkins’ Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 249. 


TaBuLAR VIEW OF PaRrTITION THEORIES AS APPLIED TO THE FouRTH GOSPEL. 


Sections Supposed to be Interpolated. 


Alex. i. 21f., Elias or the Prophet. 


Schweizer, ii, 1-12, 


Marriage at Cana. 


1841. . iv. 44-54, Reception in Galilee ; Nobleman’s Son. 
vi. 1-26, Miracle of 5,000. 
xvi. 80, ‘‘ Now we know that Thou knowest all things.” 
xviii. 9, None lost. 
xix. 35-37, Witness of Blood and Water. 


Xxi., 
H. H. Wendt, i. 6-8, 15, 
1886. 


of Baptist. 


Supplemental Chapter. 
i. 19-34, Witness of Baptist. 
Witness 35, 52, 
ii. 1-12, Marriage at Cana, a Sign Messiahship. 


Messiahship exhibited. 


21, Comment by Evangelist. 
iii. 2b, ‘‘ None can do these signs.” 
5, idatocg Kai, 
22-iv. 3, Baptist’s Discourse. 
iv. 10 part, 11, 15-18 (?). Samaritan Husband. 
25-26, Messiahship declared. 
27b-30, 35), 39-42, Narrative Setting. 
43-54, Reception i in Galilee. 
v. 1-16, _— from Original by Reminiscence of Mark 
ii. 10: 
28, 29, Bodily Resurrection. 
33, 34 (?), Deputation to John. 


vi. 1-2 


6, Miracle of 5,000. 


39, 40, 44, 54, ‘I will raise him at the last day.” 
vi. 59, Syhagogue at Capernaum. 

62, Ascension a Scandal. 

64d, 70, 71, The Traitor. 


vii. 1, 
20, 21a 


2, 8-14, Expanded Narrative. 


, ‘Thou hast a devil.” 


30-32, 35f., 37a, 39, 44-52, mostly Narrative Insertions. 
53-viii. 11, Pericope Adultera 

viii. 20a, Treasury ; 30, 31, Mary Believes. 

ix. 1-3, 6-31, Narrative of Blind Man. 


x. 19-21 (perhaps), 22, 23 (perhaps), 39, 40-42, 
Insertions, etc. 
1-T7a, 11-15, 17-20, 24, 28-46 (mainly), Raising of 
Lazarus (narrative portion). 


xi. 


Narrative 


47-xii. 19, Ephraim ; Supper at Bethany, etc. 
xii. 280-30, Voice from Heaven. 


37, 


39-43, 47), 40, ‘* Last Day. 


xiii. ‘ll, 18f., 21-314, The Trelter (cf. Mark xiv. 17-21). 
xvi. 13, kai Ta épxoueva avayyenei byiv. 
xviii.-xx. (except xviii. 35)-38a, xix. 9-11a). 


Hugo Delff, f 1-6, The ii. 1-11, Marriage at Cana. 
1590, Logos as 17, 20, 21, Comments of Evangelist. 
Life and iv. 44, Reception in Galilee. 
Light. 46-54, Nobleman’s Son. 
9-19, The v. 19-30, Judgment and Resurrection. 
Logos In- vi. 1-30, Miracle of 5,000. [Wanting in Celsus’ Copy, 
carnate. Das vierte Evang., p. 14.] 
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37-40, Judgment and Resurrection. 


Logos as 44, Resurrection. 

Life and. ; ae 

Light. 59, Synagogue at Capernaum. 
9-19, The vii, 39, Comment. 

Logos In- xii. 16, Comment. 

carnate. 26-31, Voice from Heaven. 


33, Comment. 
xiii. 20, ‘‘ He that receiveth whomsoever I shall send.” 
xx. 11-19, Mary at the Sepulchre. 
xxi., Supplemental Chapter. 


We have seen that the arguments for 
the hypothesis of interpolation are far from 
convincing. It remains to ask whether 
there are not also valid arguments against 
the hypothesis. The weight of opinion is 
clearly against it. Schirer must be reckoned 
on the adverse side.* On the same side we 
might for once quote Pfleiderer, though the 
second half of his sentence contains an un- 
pardonable exaggeration, abundantly re- 
futed in Wendt’s recent volume : 


‘These Johannean discourses are so much of 
one piece (aus einem Guss), form and substance are 
so inseparable, and the discourses again are so en- 
tirely one with the narratives which introduce or 
illustrate them that it is impossible to separate the 
one from the other; if one does eliminate from 
these discourses all that does not suit the personages 
of the history because it belongs to later theological 
reflexion, what then will be left of them still re- 
maining ?”’ + 


But the most weightily expressed opinion 
is that of Holtzmann : 


‘* However, all attempts to draw a clearly dis- 
tinguishable line of demarcation, whether it be be- 
tween earlier and later strata, or between genuine 
and not genuine, historical and unhistorical ele- 
ments, must always be wrecked against the solid 
and compact unity which the work presents, both 
in regard to language and in regard to matter. 
Apart from the interpolations indicated by the his- 
tory of the Text (v. 4, vii. 53-viii. 11), and from the 
last chapter added by way of supplement, the work 
is, both in form and substance, both in arrangement 
and in range of ideas, an organic whole without 
omissions or interpolations, the ‘‘ seamless coat,’’ 
which can be parted or torn, but only by a happy 
cast allotted to its rightful owner (so especially 
Hilgenfeld and Strauss).’’ $ 


This ‘‘ solid and compact unity” alike in 
language, in structure, and in thought, is 
indeed the keynote of the Gospel, and 
marks the fatal objection to any theory of 
partition. I have little doubt that the 
more closely the Gospel is studied the more 
conclusively will this be proved. I cannot 
stay to go into much detail at present, but 
a few remarks may be made to show the 
— direction that the argument would 
take. 





* Vortrag. pp. 


50, 56. t Urchristenthum, p. 781. 
$ Hinleitung (2nd ed.), p. 457. 


In the first place, it may be noted that 
Wendt by getting rid of so much of the 
narrative portion of the Gospel sacrifices 
just that which comes to us with the high- 
est credentials as history. It sacrifices all 
the first chapter after the prologue with 
the admirable scene between St. John and 
the deputation, and the other scene hardly 
less graphic and natural, which shows how 
disciples gathered round a master. It sac- 
rifices not all, but many features in the. 
striking seventh chapter which takes us 
down among the crowd and _ up into the 
conclave of the Pharisees and lets us hear 
their comments. It sacrifices a fresh and 
lifelike sketch, full of Jewish touches, the 
healing of the blind man in chapter ix. It 
sacrifices not only much of the earlier part 
of chapter ix., but the last section which is 
on a par with chapter vii. as a picture of 
the surroundings among which Jesus moved. 
It sacrifices the hearing before Annas, so 
probable and so characteristic ; it sacrifices 
many characteristic details in the hearing 
before Pilate, and indeed ‘leaves but little 
remaining of the story of the Passion. 
Along with these larger pieces of narrative 
it cuts out a number of smaller particulars 
on which we rely, and have seen reason to 
rely : Bethany beyond Jordan, Ainon and 
Salim, the pool of Bethesda or Bezetha with 
its five colonnades, the treasury, the feast 
of dedication, perhaps Solomon’s porch, 
Kedron, and so on. All these are points 
which, it seems to me, that a historian with 
an eye for facts would be least willing to 
let go. 

Delff does not make this mistake. and 
less exception can be taken to his procedure 
on a broad view of the case. But he cuts 
off the prologue which forms such a fitting 
and majestic vestibule to the rest of the 
Gospel. He inverts the view of Baur and 
his school, which made all the rest of the 
Gospel a dramatizing or embodying in ac- 
tion of the great leading ideas of the pro- 
logue. And yet stripped of its exaggera- 
tion, there was too much truth in that view 
for it to be lightly abandoned. It is im- 
possible to take up Delff’s version of the 
Gospel without a sense of mutilation. 
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An argument like this may be thought 
somewhat subjective iu its character. But 
when these supposed interpolations are ex- 
amined they will be found to be full of 
cross-references pointing backwards or for- 
wards and indissolubly linking the portions 
rejected to those received as genuine. The 
narrative of St. John is so direct and sim- 


ple that characteristic expressions are less 
easily detected in it ; but even so the pas- 
sages which are alleged to be interpolations 
yield too many to-be safely set aside. It 
would be wearisome and I confess I think 
unnecessary to go over the whole ground, 
but a few specimens may be given from the 
first two chapters. 


Cross- REFERENCES 


FROM PASSAGES SUPPOSED TO BE INTERPOLATED TO 


DELFF. 
i. 4. ‘‘In Him was life.” 


i.4. “The light of men.” 
i. 5. Light in darkness. 


i. 5. # oxoria ob xaréAaBev, 

1.10. ‘*He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not.” 

The structure in triplets which is very marked in 
this context, also underlies many other pas- 
sages. 

i. 10. ‘* He was in the world.” 


i. 10. ‘*‘ The world knew Him not.” 


. 11. ei¢ ta idea, 
oi idcot. 
i. 12. réxva Oeov yevéobac, 


te ete 
me 
any 


i. 18. ‘ Born not of blood,” etc. . 
i. 14. ‘* Was made flesh.” 
i. 14. ‘‘ We beheld His glory.” 


i. 14, povoyevove mapa rartpoc. 

i. 17. ‘‘ The law was given by Moses.” 
i. 17. “Truth by Jesus Christ.” 

i. 18. ‘‘ No man hath seen God.” 

i. 18. ‘‘ Only-begotten.” 

i. 18. ‘‘ He hath declared him.” 

i, 18. éxeivog éEnynouto, 


ii. 4, “Woman, what have I to do with thee ?” 
ii. 4. ‘‘ Mine hour is not yet come.” 


ii. 9. ‘‘But the servants which drew the water 
knew.” 


ii. 11. ‘‘ This beginning of signs.” 


ii. 11. ‘‘ Manifested forth His glory.” 


PASSAGES RETAINED AS GENUINE. 


xi. 25, xiv. 6. ‘‘I am the life :” ef. v. 40, vi. 35, 
x. 10, ete. Caf occurs 36 times and is very char- 
acteristic. 


viii. 12, ix. 5. ‘‘I am the light of the world.” 
oG¢ 22 times in the Gospel. 

xii. 46. Light and darkness: ¢f. iii. 19, viii. 12, 
xii. 85. oxoria also characteristic. 

xii. 35. 2) oxoria xatadaBy. 

xvii. 25. ‘* The world hath not known Thee, but 
I have known Thee, and these have known 
that Thou hast sent Me.” 


iii. 19. ‘* The light is come into the world :” ef. 
ix. 5, 89, xi. 27, xvi. 28, etc. xdopoc 77 times 
in the Gospel, 3 times each in St. Mark and 
St. Luke. 

xiv. 7. “The world cannot receive . . . neither 
knoweth Him :” ¢f. xiv. 19, xv. 18, xvii. 14. 

Xvi. 32, xix. 27. ei¢ ta idia ; viii. 44, éx Tov idiwr, 

xiii. 1. rode idiove ; of. xv. 19. 

1 John iii. 1. iva téxva Oeod KAnPOyev ; of. John xi. 
52. [Dr. Delf€ would probably refer the Ep. 
not to the author but to the redactor of Gospel : 
still the c incidence is interesting. | 


iii. 5. ‘‘Except a man be born . . . of the 
Spirit,” ete. 

viii. 40. ‘* A man (4r@perov) that hath told you the 
truth.” 


xi. 40. ‘‘Thou shouldst see the glory of God ;” 

- ef. ii. 11 [rejected], xii. 41, xvii. 5, 22, 44. 

iil. 16. dv vidv adbrow Tov povoyer# : ef. iii. 18. 

vii. 19. ‘‘ Did not Moses give you the law ?” 

xiv. 6. ‘‘Iam the truth ;” truth a characteristic 
word, 25 times in all. 

v. 37. ‘‘ We have not 

See on i, 14. 

xiv. 9. ‘‘ He hath seen the Father ;” ef. xii. 45. 

Characteristic form of phrase ; cf. i. 38, 6 réupdc 
s . éxeivég uor elxev, v. 11, ix. 87, x. 1 
xii. 48, xiv. 21, 26, xv. 26. 

xix. 26. ‘‘ Woman, behold thy son !” 

Characteristic phrase ; ef. vii. 30, viii. 20, xii. 23, 
xiii. 1, xvi. 21; also vii. 6, 8. 

This mode of parenthetic qualification or restriction 
is characteristic ; ef. iv. 2: ‘‘ Though Jesus 
Himself baptized not,” [vi. 23: ‘* Howbeit 
there came other boats,” etc., 7s rejected. ] 

vii. 22. ‘‘ Not because it is of Moses.” 

xii. 6. ‘‘This he said, not that he cared for the 
poor,” etc. 

“* Signs” in this sense is well known as a character- 
istic word, occurring 17 times in the Gospel. 

i. 14. ‘‘ We saw His glory” [rejected by Delff, not 
by Wendt]. 

vii. 4. ‘* When [rather Because] he saw His glory.” 

xvii. 5, 22, 24. 

s 


seen His shape.” 


> 
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ii. 11. Glory coupled with manifestation. 


ii. 11. Glory in juataposiiion with belief. 


WENDT. 


i. 19. 4 paprupia, 


i. 20. ‘‘ Confessed and denied not.” 


i. 28. ‘* These things,” ete. 
i. 31. gavepwl, 


. 32, 34. ‘* Bare record.” 
. 38. éxeivoc, * 

. 88, 50. “Rabbi.” 

. 89. ‘* Tenth hour.” 


pte bale pete mo 


i. 44. ‘* Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the city 
of Andrew and Peter.” 


i. 46. ‘‘ Any good thing out of Nazareth.” 


i. 50. ‘‘ Greater things than these.” 
ii. 1-12. See above. 


In view of this evidence, which it is clear 
might be extended indefinitely, I do not 
think that many of us will hesitate to re- 
ject decidedly all the partition theories be- 
fore us, and indeed to go a step beyond 
this, and assert with Holtzmann the essen- 
tial and indissoluble unity of the Gospel. 

But now the further question arises : Is 
not Holtzmann also right in refusing to 
share the contents of the Gospel between 
disciple and Master ? The vertical divid- 
ing up of the Gospel is found to be unten- 
able ; is the horizontal dividing of it any 
more tenable ? 

We saw in our original survey that this 
was the direction in which many of the best 
critics were tending. We may exclude 
writers like Ewald who does not seem to 
want any more extensive editing by the Ephe- 
sian Church than most of us would be 
ready to grant. We also need not go back 
to writers like Schenkel and Tobler.* But 
Schirer himself is in favour of this hypoth- 
esis. Reuss and Renan are both in favour 
of it. And above all it is strongly sup- 
ported by Weizsicker in a very able piece 
of constructive criticism.t Can we yield 
to the authority of these certainly impor- 
tant names ? 

The object is, as has been said, a compro- 
mise. ‘The writers in question are so much 
impressed by the signs of historic accuracy 





* Bleek-Mangold, Hind., p. 293f.; Watkins, Bampt. Lect., p. 
+ Apost. Zeitalt., pp. 531-558. 


xvii. 4-6. The son glorified, the Father’s Name 
manifested. 
xvii. 21-25 similar juxtaposition. 


Characteristic idea and word ; 29 times in Johannean 
writings (inel. Apoc.), only 7 times besides in 
N. 7. 


For emphatic combination of positive and negative, 
ef. i. 8, iii. 16, vi. 50, 51. 

[Wendt excises all historical notes, or we might com- 
pare for mode of introduction, viii. 20, and 
for place, x. 40.] 

Characteristic word ; 9 times in St. John, only 8 
times in Synoptics (including disputed verses 
of St. Mark). 

See above on i. 19. 

See above on i. 18. 

Standing title (8 times) in St. John, not in St. Luke. 

[Notes of time are characteristic of the Johannean 
narrative, but are struck out by Wendt. 

xii. 21, 22 [left by Wendt]. ‘‘The same came to 
Philip which was of Bethsaida ‘ 
Philip . . . taketh Andrew.” 

vii. 41. ‘‘ Shall the Christ come out of Galilee ?” 
[left by Wendt, though not vii. 52.] 

v. 20. ‘Greater works than these :” ¢f. xiv. 12. 


in the Gospel, that they are compelled to 
regard it as embodying a good tradition ; 
and they find no valid reason against, but 
rather every reason for, referring that tradi- 
tion to St. John. Both Schiirer and Weiz- 
siicker quietly put aside the doubts which 
have been raised as to the Apostle’s resi- 
dence in Asia Minor. ‘‘ For this,” says 
Weizsicker, ‘‘ we have in fact proof which 
cannot up to the present -time be regarded 
as shaken.’?* For the supposition of a 
confusion between the Apostle and any 
other John, Schiirer thinks that there is no 
good ground.+ Assuming the truth of this 
Ephesian tradition, it is then natural to 
draw the picture which Weizsiicker draws 
of the school which gathered there round 
the Apostle, and produced under the influ- 
ence of his teaching first the Apocalypse 


- and afterwards the Gospel. Between these 


two works, whatever their difference, there 
is one great connecting link, the doctrine 
of the Logos. In the Apocalypse this is 
ut forward as a new and mysterious reve- 
ation. The rider on the white horse, 
Faithful and True, who judges and makes 
war in righteousness, has a name written 
that no man knew but He Himself : 
‘and His name is called the Word of 
God.” { The solemnity with which this 
revelation is made marks its importance. 
At the same time in the Apocalypse its 





* Apost. Zeitalt., p. 498. 

+ Vortrag, p.71: for a list of authorities for and against the 
traditional view see Holtzmann, Hinl., p. 475f. (ed. 2). 

+ Rev. xix. 11-13. 
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meaning is undeveloped ; its further devel- 
opment is reserved for the Gospel. Taking 
this central point with the others which 
surround it, though the differences may be 
so great as to involve a difference of author- 
ship, yet the affinity is also great enough to 
locate them in the same home and in the 
same school. The Gospel belongs to a 
later stage in its history. That is all. 

By keeping upon these lines, the writers 
I have mentioned desert the ecclesiastical 
tradition as little as possible. They only 
carry down the Gospel a little lower in the 
stream of time ; they make it a work of the 
second and not of the first generation ; and 
they obtain room in it for a greater free- 
dom of handling. 

I think we may say that if the Fourth 
Gospel is not by St. John, then distinctly 
next, in order of probability, is this theory 
of Weizsicker’s, very much in the form in 
which Weizsicker has stated it. It seems 
to me however that even this theory is in- 
compatible with the facts. It fails to satisfy 
the conditions which our previous inquiry 
has laid down. The arguments on which 
we have hitherto relied, and which have 
indeed a very great mass of detail behind 
them, prove, if they prove anything, that 
the author of the Gospel himself was a 
Jew, a Jew of Palestine, a contemporary, 
un eye-witness, an Apostle. Their force is 
not met by the supposition that some Gen- 
tile or even Jewish Christian of Ephesus 
made use a generation later of knowledge 
derived at second-hand from one who pos- 
sessed these qualifications. For the strik- 
ing thing about the Gospel is that its char- 
acteristics are not those of a second-hand 
work. The kind of details which it con- 
tains is not such as would survive in a tradi- 
tion. What tradition could do we see in 
the Synoptic Gospels, especially in St. 
Mark. ‘There we have tradition seen to 
great advantage—jottings from the occa- 
sional teaching of a leading actor in the 
events—St. Peter, ds mpog Tas ypetxg eroteito 
tdg didackadias. Accordingly we find a 
good and faithful report of a number of 
incidents in the life of our Lord, dialogues, 
sayings, brief discourses, parables. But 
the setting in which all this is placed is 
loose and vague ; notes of time and place 
are very indistinct ; some expression of sur- 
prise and emotion on the part of the speaker 
is almost the only transient and subordinate 
detail that is noted. The Fourth Gospel, 
on the other hand, is full of these acces- 
sories. ‘The scenes there described are such 
as the author has clearly and vividly pre- 
sented before him. Two alternatives only 


_the product of pure imagination. 


are possible. Either these scenes derive 
their vividness and particularity from the 
fact that the author is reporting what he 
had himself heard and seen, or in which he 
had stood in connexion so close that it is as 
if he had heard and seen them, or they are 
A mid- 
dle link, like tradition, does not help us. 
The author might as well be six generations 
removed as one. For instance, we can un- 
derstand how tradition might hand down 
the five barley loaves and two small fishes, 
the two hundred denarii worth of bread, 
the five thousand people and the twelve 
baskets of fragments of the miracle of heal- 
ing, because all these have a direct bearing 
on the magnitude of the miracle. We can 
understand even the six water-pots of stone 
at the marriage feast, because the water- 
pots at least were essential, and that might 
cause their number to be remembered and 
transmitted. Theser are all details of the 
same type as those in the Synoptics. But 
why shonld it be noted that it was the 
tenth hour when the disciples left John to 
follow Jesus, oc the sixth hour when He 
sat down by the well? Why should we be 
told that John baptized in Ainon because 
of its plentiful springs? Why that such 
and such a speech was made in Solomon’s 
porch at the feast of dedication in the win- 
ter? Why that Jesus retired to the place 
where John at first baptized ? or that He 
went to Ephraim while the Jews were going 
up to purify themselves before the Pass- 
over? Why that the Sanhedrists would 
not enter Pilate’s house for fear of defile- 
ment ? or that the purpose with which 
Judas was supposed to have made his exit 
was to buy necessaries for the feast ? 

It would be instructive to work out con- 
tinuously some of the ideas which these 
passages suggest—all of a character which 
in the second century, when the primitive 
entanglement of Christianity and Judaism 
had been forgotten, and when Judaism 
itself had changed its complexion through 
the fall of Jerusalem, would have lost their 
interest. Take for instance an idea like 
that of Levitical purity. . What had Chris- 
tians of the second century to do with 
that ? Can we believe that allusions to it 
would have been preserved in passing from 
mouth to mouth? Yet first we have the 
water-pots at Cana; then the dispute be- 
tween the disciples of John and a Jew (in 
the correct text) on some question of puri- 
fication—naturally arising, as we might 
suppose, out of the practice of baptism ; 
then we have that singular touch, the mus- 
tering of the pilgrims in the country before 
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the Passover, that they might go up to 
Jerusalem in _ time and get their puri- 
fication over (iva dyviowav éavtods) ;* and 
lastly, the scrupulous avoidance of defile- 
ment by the Sanhedrists. 

Or take another set of points, which 


would also have passed out of remembrance . 


—the baptism of John, not in its relation 
to any possible survival. like that of Apollos 
and the disciples at Ephesus, but in its re- 
lation to the Jewish conception of Messiah 
—the necessity of an Elias-ministry and of 
the moral reformation which it was to work 
before the Messiah could come. Hence 
such verses as ‘‘ Why baptizest thou them 
if thou art not the Christ, neither Elijah, 
neither the prophet ?” Or ‘‘ but that He 
should be made manifest to Israel, therefore 
am I come baptizing with water.” Would 
a second-century tradition, even that of a 
disciple, have preserved touches like these ? 

Many similar points might be taken—the 
Jewish sects and parties, priests, Levites, 
Sanhedrists, Pharisees, the two high priests 
Annas and Caiaphas, all in their mutual re- 
lations delicately and accurately delineated ; 
the Jewish feasts in regard to which the 
Evangelist mentions so many characteristic 
particulars—all, be it remembered, belong- 
ing to a state of things which had entirely 
passed away. 

We have already seen how consistently 
the Gospel maintains the standpoint of the 
first disciples ; how it repeats the kind of 
thoughts which would actually pass through 
their minds ; how it describes the debates 
and discussions and controversies which 
went on around them. We can see that 
those debates and controversies were exactly 
such as must have gone on, and yet what 
we can see must have been by no means so 
obvious to a Christian in the second cen- 
tury. All that we know of early literature, 
Christian or pagan, leaves it, 1 cannot but 
think, in a high degree improbable that so 
consistent a picture could have been painted 
out of pure invention. ‘There would in- 
evitably have been far more serious flaws to 
be found than any which criticism has dis- 
covered. 

This is my first reason for not being con- 
tent to refer the phenomena of the Gospel 
simply to tradition. They include a num- 
ber of points which tradition would not 
have preserved. My second reason is that 
tradition would almost necessarily be a 
series of fragments, as the Synoptic Gospels 
are. In St. John it is true that we have a 
selection of narratives, but it is a selection 





* St. John xi. 55, 


taken from a continuous history. They 
are strung, so to speak, upon a single 
thread. We feel that there is a duly ar- 
ticulated history, precisely mapped out both 
in time and place, lying behind them. In 
the one case the narrator looks back over 
the scene as a whole, and selects what inci- 
dents he pleases out of it ; in the other case 
the narrator has no such survey, no such 
command of his materials, but must needs 
put together the incidents as they come to 
him, as best he can. ‘This means that in 
the one case there is, and in the other case 
there is not direct personal contact with 
the facts. 

Thirdly, when we look at the Gospel we 
see that it is not the product of a dry intel- 
lectual light. It palpitates throughout 
with warm emotion. The keynote of it is 
love : first the love of the Master for the 
disciple calling forth the love of the dis- 
ciple for the Master, and then that love im- 
planted as a principle of the Christian life, 
and become the dominant motive which 
binds one Christian to another. Where 
was all this emotion generated ? It is by 
far the most natural to attribute it to the 
relation in which the author of the Gospel 
stood to his subject. A personal feeling 
like this is not easily transmitted. That 
St. John, the beloved disciple, should be 
animated by it is just what we should ex- 
pect. ‘That an unnamed disciple in the 
second century who had not ‘“‘ seen Christ 
in the flesh” should be as impressible, is 
less likely. I speak here only of competing 
probabilities. 

Weighing these probabilities side by side. 
they are to my mind irresistibly in favour 
of the direct apostolic authorship. Let us 
think, by way of recapitulation, what the 
problem demands. It demands one who 
is firmly planted at the point of view of the 
immediate disciples of Jesus; one who 
looked at things as they looked at them ; 
who was familiar with the expectation which 
they entertained and which those around 
them entertained before they came to rec- 
ognise Jesus as the Messiah ; one appar- 
ently taken from the very entowrage of the 
Baptist ; one who treads with a sure step 
among all the intricate conditions of the 
time ; one who is at home in all the scenes 
and places and customs and ways of thought 
of Palestine when Christ lived ; one who 
has caught truly the main lines of Christ’s 
teaching ; who understands the relation in 
which He stood to the Old Testament, 
based upon it and yet exercising command 
over it, mingling the old and new in that 
wonderful way and with that wonderful 
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balance which the first generation of Chris- 
tians possessed, and which their successors 
seemed so soon to lose. We must think of 
the author as one who stood directly under 
the influence, the close personal influence, 
of Jesus, who took in deep draughts from 
that ‘‘ living water,” and who, if he in 
after life sought to impart to others some- 
thing of the impression which he had him- 
self received, did so not so much throvgh 
any process uf intellectual speculation as 
through strong and deeply stirred emotion 
wrought into the inner self by years of 
vitally realized religious experience. 

We cannot wonder if a mind like this, 
not discursive but concentrated, not given 
to wandering over a wide field of impres- 
sions, but content with a few of singular 
power and intensity, and letting these sink 
into it as far as ever they would go, should 
yet, as the Church moved on, let itself 
move with it, applying its own great ruling 
principles to the progressive phases of the 
Church’s history, and to a certain extent 
interpreting those principles by the teach- 
ing of fact and by their practical realiza- 
tion. We cannot wonder if in this way, 
when the time came to give out as well as 
to drink in, there should be some infusion 
of all this later reflexion and experience 
with the original material of objective fact. 
We are dealing with a strong, creative per- 
sonality which could not help acting upon 
. the deposit’ committed to it, not a mere 
neutral medium through which it might 
pass without alteration. A smaller nature 
might have reproduced its first impressions 
more exactly ; a more flexible and many- 
sided nature would have had a weaker or 
less tenacious grip upon them ; but a mind 
like this acts powerfully in proportion as it 
acts slowly, and transmutes what it retains 
the more surely, because the lines on which 
it works are not many but few. 

At the same time all the phenomena that 
are characteristic of the Fourth Gospel 
may be got well within the compass of the 
time assigned to the life of the Apostle 
John. May be, and indeed must be. As 
to the possibility there can be no question. 
It is a simple rule of proportion. If the 
Epistles to Corinthians and Romans could 
be reached by the years 57, 58; if Philip- 
pians by the year 61; if Hebrews by about 
68 or 69 ;* then certainly the Fourth Gos- 
pel could be reached some fifteen or twenty 





*I donot pledge myself absolutely to this date, though I 
think it on the whole probable: in any case the Epistle was 
written during the lifetime of Timothy (Heb. xiii. 23), and 
well before the date at which it is quoted by Clement of Rome. 
This one fact seems to me to be a landmark of great impor- 
tance in the history of Christian Doctrine. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IN PREDESTINATION. 
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ears later. And on the other hand we 
ave seen that it cannot be cut loose from 
the apostolic age and from immediate con- 
tact with the life of Christ. Those are the 
limits within which the Gospel ranges. 
The terminus a quo is not the schooling of 
a second generation, but the living experi- 
ence of the first ; the terminus ad quem is 
not the region of Gnosticism or Montan- 
ism, but the seed-plot out of which those 
developments grew as more or less abnormal 
growths. It is the first generation in its 
fullest extent, the richest generation which 
the world has ever seen. ‘ 

There have been great ages, ‘‘ spacious 
times,” up and down the world’s career— 
the age of Pericles, the age of Augustus, 
the years which date from the Hegira of 
Mahomet or from the Fall of Constantino- 
ple, the outburst of genius and national life 
under our own Queen Elizabeth. But in 
internal significance, if not in external 
yer, there is no age to compare with 
that which began in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius with a set of obscure events in an 
obscure corner of Juda, and which came 
to its close with the death of the last apos- 
tle, St. John. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IN 
PREDESTINATION AS CONTAINED 
IN THE SYSTEM OF STRICT CAL- 
VINISM. 


BY PRESIDENT G. W. NORTHRUP, D.D., LL.D. 
Ve 
From The Standard (Bapt.), Chicago, May 26, 1892. 


It is our purpose in this article to apply 
to the case of infants dying in infancy and 
of the congenitally idiotic the positions of 
the Calvinistic system already discussed. 


THE CALVINISTIC PosITION. 


The question of the fate of those dying 
in infancy is one of vast theologic as well 
as of practical interest. For a large pro- 
portion—probably a distinct majority—of 
the human race pass out of the world before 
reaching the age of moral accountability. 
As to the future condition of this class 
there are three and only three positions 
which can be taken, viz.: 1. Either all are 
lost. 2. Or all are saved. 3. Or some are 
lost and some are saved. It does not seem 
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worth while to consider a fourth position 
which was held by Dr. Watts. ‘‘In pure 
desperation, in the struggle between the 
necessities of his system and his feelings of 
pity and compassion, he embraced the the- 
ory that reprobate infants are probably an- 
nihilated at death.” He says: ‘‘ The sal- 
vation of all children . . . has no 
countenance in the Bible . . . no 
foundation in reason. The Scripture brings 
down the infants of wicked parents to the 
grave, and leaves them there, and so do I. 
The Scripture has not provided any resurrec- 
tion for them, neither can I do it.’’—Ruin 
and Recovery of Mankind. Quest. XVI. 

Augustine held that infants dying before 
baptism are lost. The Romish church has 
always taught that infants who pass out of 
the world without baptism cannot attain to 
eternal life. The canons of the council of 
Trent, which are an authoritative declara- 
tion of the faith of the church of Rome, 
teach: ‘‘ If any one denies that newborn 
children must be baptized, or says that they 
do not derive from Adam anything of orig- 
inal sin which makes the laver of regenera- 
tion necessary to cleanse them for an en- 
trance into everlasting life, let them be 
accursed. ”’ 

Roman Catechism II. chap. II. Quest. 
25—*‘ Unless they are born again by the 
divine grace of baptism, they are brought 
forth by their parents, whether believers or 
unbelievers, for eternal misery and perdi- 
tion.”’ 

The Augsburg Confession, the earliest 
doctrinal statement of the Lutheran church, 
says,—Part First, Art. [X.—‘‘ Of baptism 
they teach that it is necessary to salvation. 
They condemn Anabaptists who allow not 
the baptism of children, and affirm that 
children are saved without baptism.” 

In his pamphlet on ‘‘ The Development 
of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation’ Dr. 
Warfield says, p. 38 sq.,—that the five fol- 
lowing views were early current among Cal- 
vinists : 1. ‘‘ That death in infancy is a sign 
of election, and hence that all who die in 
infancy are the children of God and enter 
at once into glory.” 2. ‘* That the only 
sure sign of election is faith with its fruits, 
and therefore, we have no real ground of 
knowledge concerning the fate of any in- 
fant ; as, however, God certainly has his 
elect among them too, each man can cherish 
the hope that his children are of the elect.” 
3. “That faith and the promise are sure 
signs of election, and, accordingly, all be- 
lievers and their children are certainly 
saved ; but that the lack of faith and the 
promise is an equally sure sign of reproba- 


tion, so that all the children of unbelievers, 
dying such, are equally certainly lost.’’ 
4. ** That faith and the promise are certain 
signs of election, while the lack of the 
promise only leaves us in ignorance of God’s 
purpose ; nevertheless, there is good reason 
for asserting that both election and repro- 
bation have place in this unknown sphere.” 
5. ‘* That faith and the promise are marks 
by which we may know assuredly that all 
those who believe and their children, dying 
such, are elect and saved, while absence of 
sure marks of either election or reprobation 
in infants, dying such, outside the cove- 
nant, leaves us without ground for infer- 
ence concerning them, and they must be 
left to the judgment of God, which, how- 
ever hidden from us, is assuredly jast and 
holy and good.” Dr. Warfield adds, “‘ that 
this cautious agnostic view has the best 
historical right to be called the general 
Calvinistic one.” 

It is certain, however, that Calvin him- 
self and many of the early Calvinists did 
not occupy an agnostic position as to the 
fate of uncovenanted infants dying in in- 
fancy. Institutes Bk. III. Chap. XXIII. 
7,—‘‘ I inquire, again, how it comes to pass 
that the fall of Adam, independent of any 
remedy, should involve so many nations 
with their infant children in eternal death, 
but because such was the will of God. It 
is an awful decree, I confess, but no one 
can deny that God foreknew the future 
final fate of man before he created him, 
and that he did foreknow it because it was 
appointed by his own decree.” 

Commentary on Ezekiel XVIII., Opera 
IV. 167—‘‘ As to infants they seem to 
perish not by their own fault but by the 
fault of another ; but there is a double solu- 
tion. Though sin does not yet appear in 
them, yet it is latent ; for they bear cor- 
ruption shut up in the soul, so that before 
God they are damnable.”’ 

Heidegger: ‘‘ For original sin the pen- 
alty is eternal death ; it is the penalty both 
of loss and of sense, the. sense both of the 
worm and of the fire, though in some, as 
for example in infants, it is milder, in 
others it is severer.”’ 

Cocceius—‘‘ Elect infants . . . are 
not conceived and born as are the children 
of the Gentiles, concerning whom the pre- 
sumption is certain, that they with their 
mother’s milk drink in godlessness unto 
destruction.” 

Marckius—‘‘ As to the infants of unbe- 
lievers, we ought wtterly to reject not only 
their salvation, but also the theory that 
their penalty is one of privation, without 
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sensation. The terminus to which these 
are predestined is eternal death, destruc- 
tion, damnation.’’ The above and numer- 
ous other similar Calvinistic testimonies are 
given in Dr. Krauth’s ‘‘ Infant Baptism 
and Infant Salvation.” ‘‘ The utterances 
of the divines at the Synod of Dort,” says 
Dr. Krauth, ‘‘ were of the most decided 
kind. Infant reprobation and the actual 
damnation of infants, were asserted in 
manifold shapes, and in all the public dis- 
cussions of that body no Calvinist of any 
land uttered a word of doubt or of mitiga- 
~ tion.” 

The late Dr. Van Dyke illustrated the 
revolution which has taken place in the 
views of Calvinists, and especially of Pres- 
byterians, in regard to the future condition 
of infants, dying such, by two quotations ; 
one from Dr. T'wiss, moderator of the West- 
minster Assembly, and the other from Dr. 
A. A. Hodge. 

Dr. Twiss—‘‘ If many thousands, even 
all the infants of Turks and Saracens, 
=e in original sin, are tormented by him 
[God] in hell-fire, is he to be accounted the 
father of cruelties for that ?’ Dr. Hodge 
—‘‘In the history of the world since Adam, 
all the souls who have died before birth, or 
between birth and moral agency, have been 
redeemed in Christ. Through all ages,— 
from Japan, from China, from India, from 
Africa, from the islands of the sea,—multi- 
tudes, flocking like birds, have gone to 
heaven of this great company of redeemed 
infants of the church of God.” 

The question of the future condition of 
infants, dying in infancy, according to the 
strict Calvinistic system, must be deter- 
mined by the essential positions of that sys- 
tem, viz.: 1. Mankind are by nature bur- 
dened with guilt and depravity—exposed to 
the everlasting displeasure of God, 2. In 
dealing with infants as with those who 
reach the age of moral responsibility, God 
acts as a sovereign, determining the destiny 
of each and every one in the exercise of an 
optional power. 3. Regeneration is the ex- 
clusive work of God and is wrought in those 
and in those only who are embraced in the 
purpose of election. 4. In choosing men 
to eternal life God does not take into ac- 
count as a reason or condition of his action 
any thing foreseen in them. 5. The de- 
crees of election and preterition are, in the 
logical order, antecedent to and independent 
of the personal action of those embraced in 
them. 6. These decrees are eternal and im- 
mutable, and the number included in each 
is ‘‘ so certain and definite that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished.” 
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Two IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


The universal Protestant church agrees 
with Dr. Hodge in the view above ex- 
pressed, and rejects with horror the dogma 
of infant damnation. ‘This fact suggests 
two important questions to the discussion 
of which we invite special attention. 

I. What proof, or even presumption, can 
the Scriptures afford, on the theory of 
strict Calvinism, that a// infants dying in 
infancy are saved ? 

II. How can the assumption of universal 
infant salvation be reconciled with the Cal- 
vinistic theory of predestination ? 

These questions we will take up in their 
order. 


INFANTS AS SUCH. 


I. What proof, or even presumption, can 
the Scriptures afford, on the theory of strict 
Calvinism, that al] infants, dying such, are 
saved? The Calvinistic argument in sup- 
port of the view that all infants, dying in 
infancy, are saved is, in substance, the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The language of Christ respecting lit- 
tle children as a special class, Luke xviii. 
15, 16—‘‘ They brought unto him infants. 
that he would touch them. And 
he said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Matt. xviii. 10, 14.) The argument from 
this passage is thus stated by Dr. Shedd— 
Proposed Revision, etc., 89—‘‘ The Re- 
deemer says this of infants as such and be-. 
cause they are infants, and, consequently, 
of all infants. When he says ‘ Blessed are- 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven,’ he means that this kingdom 
belongs to them as poor in spirit, and con- 
sequently belongs to ali the poor in spirit. 
No such declaration is made concerning the- 
other classes of mankind. Infancy is the 
only age that is singled out by which to 
prove a membership in the kingdom of God 
from the very age itself. With 
this teaching of revelation concerning the 
salvation of infants the Confession agrees. 
By positive assertion, it declares that there 
are ‘elect infants dying in infancy ;’ and 
by total silence concerning non-elect infants 
dying in infancy it implies that there are 
none.” 

Upon this argument of Dr. Shedd we re- 
mark : (1) That the salvation of infants, as 
of adults, depends upon their election, and 
election according to Calvinism is, and must 
be, particular and individual. ‘* Classical 
election is now, and ever has been, an Ar- 
minian doctrine, whether we think of 
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classes of babes or classes of adults. The 
divine election is an election of individuals 
in both cases, according to the conception 
of old Calvinists and the Westminster 
divines.”” (Briggs 

2. That if the language of Christ proves 
that infants as such, and, consequently, ali 
infants are members of the kingdom of 
heaven, it proves that infants as such, and, 
consequently, a// infants are elect, for elec- 
tion is the fundamental condition of the 
possibility of membership in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

But the theory of strict Calvinism in 
teaching that the decrees of election and 
non-election are, in the logical order, ante- 
cedent to and independent of the action of 
men, as foreseen, necessarily teaches that 
the non-elect are such always, such unborn, 
such at birth, such through infancy. It is, 
then, impossible that Christ, according to 
this theory, could have taught that infants 
as such, and consequently, ali infants are 
members of the kingdom of God. 

3. That if all who die in infancy are saved 
their early death, as foreseen, was, or was 
not, a reason or condition of their election. 
If it was a reason or condition of their elec- 
tion, then the Calvinistic dogma that there 
is nothing in men which determined God 
to choose one man rather than another is 
annihilated. If it was not a reason or con- 
dition of their election, then those Calvin- 
ists who regard election as classical, in the 
case of infants dying in infancy, must hold 
that God chose unto eternal life an enor- 
mously large class of persons, —one-half the 
human race,—and yet, that, in including 
them all in the purpose of salvation, he did 
not take into account, as a reason or con- 
dition of his action, the only circumstance 
which belongs to them as a class, and which 
distinguishes them from the rest of the 
world, viz.: their early death. But if their 
early death as foreseen was not a reason or 
condition of their election, we would in- 
quire, what possible ground there can be 
for the presumption, either that all of this 
class are elect, or that it contains a larger 
number of the elect than of the non-elect. 
It infants are under condemnation and ex- 
posed to eternal death ; if God determines 
the destiny of each and every one of them 
in the exercise of an optional power ; if 
those and those only who are elected can be 
saved ; if nothing—not even early death— 
foreseen in those elected—had a place in 
the divine mind among the reasons or con- 
ditions of their election, then it is morally 
certain that some, and in the highest degree 
probable that one-half of those dying in in- 


fancy perish. Since, then, all the non- 
elect are such in infancy, the language of 
Christ which is applicable to all infants, 
cannot furnish even the slightest presump- 
tion of the salvation of all infants dying 
such. Strange as it may seem, some strict 
Calvinists regard Jesus’ words as including 
infants as a class ‘‘among the number of 
those who have a right to the blessings of 
the atonement.” The Scriptures teach 
that those who believe on Jesus Christ have 
a right to the blessings of the atonement, 
for they have fulfilled the condition upon 
which God has graciously promised to be- 
stow these blessings. And so elect infants 
wlio are regenerated in infancy might be 
said to have a right to the blessings of jus- 
tification and eternal life. But what pos- 
sible warrant can there be for saying that 
infants, as such, all being burdened with 
guilt and depravity on the ground of which 
they are under condemnation to eternal 
punishment, have a right to regeneration, 
pardon and the felicity of the heavenly 
world ? 

4, Another argument is based on what 
the Bible teaches of the analogy between 
Adam and Christ in Rom. v. 18, 19 ;—‘‘ So 
then, as through one trespass the judgment 
came unto all men to condemnation ; even 
so through one act of righteousness the 
free gift came unto all men to justification 
of life. For as through the one man’s dis- 
obedience the many were *made sinners, 
even so through the obedience of the one 
shall the many be made righteous.” 

If this passage were held to teach that 


the condemnation which came upon all men . 


through the disobedience of Adam was re- 
moved through the obedience of Jesus 
Christ, it could be urged as furnishing de- 
cisive proof of the salvation of all dying in 
infancy. But strict Calvinism denies this 
to be the teaching of the passage, and holds 
that all men are, before moral agency, in 
the same state of condemnation in which 
they would have been had no atonement 
been made ; that those and those only are 
saved who are included in the purpose of 
election ; that election, in the case of every 
individual, is a secret act of God’s sover- 
eignty as an optional power, and that the 
only sure sign of election is faith. It can 
find, therefore, in the analogy between 
Adam and Christ, not only no evidence 
that all infants dying in infancy are saved ; 
it can find no evidence that any of them 
are saved. 

5. Again, it is urged ‘‘ that it is more 
congenial with the nature of God to bless 
than to curse, to save than to destroy.” 
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(Charles Hodge.) But strict Calvinism 
teaches—at least a large part of the ablest 
representatives of this theory teach—that 
though it was optional with God to save 
all men, though he could have saved all 
without prejudice to the glory of any of his 
attributes, he nevertheless decreed, in the 
exercise of his sovereign pleasure, notwith- 
standing ‘‘ it is more congenial with his na- 
ture to bless than to curse, to save than to 
destroy,’? to curse and destroy forever a 
large part of the human race. A sover- 
eignty of this kind self-evidently precludes 
all warrant for confidence as to the salva- 
tion of those who die in infancy, as based 
on the teaching of Scripture respecting the 
compassionate and merciful nature of God. 

6. It is further urged that ‘‘ since Christ 
died for all, we have reason to believe that 
— is made for the reception of Christ 
y infants in some other way than by per- 
sonal faith—this being a condition which 
they are incapable of fulfilling.” But ac- 
cording to the theory under consideration 
the non-elect who reach the age of reeponsi- 
bility are as incapable of exercising faith, 
by their own strength, or of doing anything 
that will secure the grace necessary to en- 
able them to exercise faith, as they were at 
the age of infancy. God decreed from eter- 
nity, irrespective of any action on their 
part, as foreseen, to withhold from them, 
during the first hour, the first day, the 
first year,—during the whole period of 
their responsible agency,—the assistance 
without which it is impossible for them to 
escape from their inherited bondage which 
is ‘‘as terrible and remorseless as any im- 
prisonment behind iron bars.” If non-elect 
adults perish, notwithstanding their utter 
inability to repent and believe, or to do 
anything that will render the bestowment 
of regenerating grace—not certain, or prob- 
able—not even possible,—an inability not 
due to personal wrong-doing, but inborn, 
there can be no reason whatever for inferring 
that those who die in infancy are saved 
without personal faith, because such faith 
is impossible to them. 


With RESPECT TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
PREDESTINATION. 


II. If, now, strict Calvinism assumes, 
as it does assume in our day,—an assump- 
tion, however, let it be remembered, in sup- 
port of which it cannot, consistently with 
its own principles, produce any Scriptural 
evidence—that all dying in infancy are 
saved, the question will arise, how can this 
assumption be reconciled with the view that 
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God elects an exceedingly large class—not 
one of the non-elect dying in infancy—and 
yet, excludes from among the reasons or 
conditions of his action the only circum- 
stance which marks them as a special class 
—their early death? There is but one con- 
ceivable or sapposable method of reconcilia- 
tion, viz.: the death of those who die in 
infancy must be regarded, like regeneration 
and its immediate antecedents, as a divinely 
appointed result, or consequence, of their 
election. 

According to this conception the pur- 
poses of election and non election, being in 
the logical order subsequent to the purpose 
to create the members of our race, must be 
viewed as embracing the individuals of each 
class (the elect and the non-elect) from the 
beginning of their existence in the womb, 
—since some die the very hour in which 
they begin to live,—and must be viewed as 
determining all the acts of God by his provi- 
dence and spirit in relation to them. Of 
the elect it was determined : (1) That some 
—one-half the human race—should die be- 
fore or soon after birth. (2) That others, 
numbering many millions, should be born 
idiotic, and should live beyond the age at 
which responsibility begins in the case of 
those who are mentally competent at birth. 
(3) That the rest—few as compared with 
those who die in infancy—should live for a 
period, longer or shorter, after reaching the 
age of accountability. Of the non-elect, 
however, it was determined that a// should 
be born in a condition of mental soundness, 
and should live beyond, or up to, the com- 
mencement of moral agency. 

_ In this conception we have a clear and 
adequate solution of the problem in hand— 
the reconciliation of the assumption that 
all who die before or soon after birth, are 
saved, with the position that in decreeing 
to save a part only of mankind God did 
not take into account as ‘‘ conditions,” or 
‘* moving causes”’ of his action, *‘ any thing 
foreseen in them”—‘‘ any thing by which 
they were distinguished from other men.” 
This idea renders the whole subject before 
us luminous. Of the elect some die in in- 
fancy, and some are congenital imbeciles— 
their early death and congenital imbecility 
being due to their election, which is the 
determining principle of all God’s acts in 
relation to them from the first moment of 
their existence ; but of the non-elect none 
are appointed to die in infancy, or to be 
born idiotic—their exemption from early 
death and from congenital idiocy being 
rendered certain and necessary by the de- 
cree of preterition. 
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This view we suppose to be the one most 
commonly held by strict Calvinistic theo- 
logians at the present time, as it is the 
only view which can reconcile the assump- 
tion of the universal salvation of infants 
with their theory. 

Dr. Warfield—‘‘ That they die in infancy 
is not the cause, but the effect of God’s 
mercy towards them.” 

Dr. Candlish—‘‘ It is on account of his 
atonement that infants die. ‘Their salva- 
tion is therefore sure. Christ has pur- 
chased for himself the joy of taking them, 
while yet unconscious of guilt and corrup- 
tion, to be with him in paradise. That any 
little children at all die,—that so many 
little children die,—is not the least among 
the benefits that flow from his interposition 
as a Saviour.” 

This opinion was held by Zwingli, Bishop 
Hooper, Toplady, and many others among 
the earlier Calvinists, and ‘‘‘has of late,” 
says Dr. Warfield, ‘‘ become the ruling 
view.” 

This conception gives the adherents of 
Calvinism who assume that all infants 
dying in infancy are saved, a way of escape 
from two otherwise insuperable difficulties : 
1. The hopeless task of attempting to find 
evidence of the salvation of all infants, 
dying in infancy, in the representations 
of Scripture which apply to infants as such, 
that is, to all infants, a vast number of 
whom are non-elect, and whose salvation 
is, therefore, impossible. 2. The equally 
hopeless task of rendering it conceivable, 
or credible, that God included in the pur- 
pose of election al] who die at an early age, 
and yet, excluded from the ‘‘ conditions’’ 
or ‘* causes” of his action in their election, 
the foresight of their early death. That 
all infants dying in infancy are saved, and 
that their early death is due to their elec- 
tion, are of necessity pure assumptions, ad- 
mitting, on the Calvinistic hypothesis, no 
proof either rational or biblical. But since 
the first assumption is made by all Calvin- 
ists at the present time, and since the sec- 
ond one is rendered logically necessary by 
the first, it will be instructive ‘to consider, 
in the light of these assumptions, the doc- 
trine of sovereign predestination in its mild- 
est form. 


THe ACCEPTED VIEW EXAMINED. 


God purposed to create, mediately or im- 
mediately, the individuals of the human 
race, and then, regarding them from the 
first moment of their existence as burdened 
with guilt and depravity, and condemnation 
to eternal death, on the ground of their 


union, real or constructive, with Adam, 
and excluding from the reasons of his ac- 
tion all points of difference between them 
(of moral difference there can be none, 
while unborn, or before the age of responsi- 
ble action, and foresight of any difference 
resulting from personal action being conse- 
quent to and dependent upon the divine 
purposes), he decreed to bring some of 
them to the blessedness and glory of the 
heavenly world—which decree determined 
all his acts in relation to them, before and 
after birth, their discipline before regener- 
ation, their regeneration, sanctification, 
glorification, etc.; and on the other hand, 
decreed to reject the rest—to withhold 
from them that almighty and effectual 
grace which is necessary in every instance 
to the production of repentance and faith, 
—the essential conditions of eternal life,— 
which decree is, in like manner, the deter- 
mining principle of all his acts in relation 
to them from the beginning of their exist- 
ence until and after death. The chief logi- 
cal conclusions of this doctrine have been 
indicated, but they may be stated more 
fully as follows : 

1. All infants are regarded by God as 
elect or non-elect (reprobate) from the first 
moment of their existence. 

2. The decree of election rendered all in- 
cluded in it liable to be appointed to an 
early death—a liability which becomes a 
fact in the case of one-half of the human 
race. 

3. The purpose of election also rendered 
all included in it liable to be —— to 
be imbeciles—a liability which also becomes 
a fact in the case of many millions. 

4, The decree of election also rendered 
those included in it liable to be appointed 
to live beyond, or up to, the beginning of 
moral agency—a liability which becomes a 
fact in the case of a number vast, indeed, 
but small as compared either with those 
who die in infancy, or with the non-elect. 

5. The decree of preterition necessarily 
frees all embraced in it from liability to an 
early death, or necessarily involves their 
appointment to live to the age of moral 
action. 

6. The decree of preterition also frees 
all embraced in it from liability to congeni- 
tal imbecility. It is true that most of those 
included in the purpose of election are ap- 
pointed to be born in a condition of mental 
soundness ; but the difference between the 
two decrees, in this particular, is, that while 
the elect may, or may not be free, the non- 
elect must be free, from congenital imbecil- 
ity, that is, if all infants are to be saved. 
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7. The decree of non-election renders it 
impossible for God himself to do anything, 
at any period of their life, for the salvation 
of those who are included in that decree ; 
for the non-elect are such always, such un- 
born, such at birth, such in infancy, such 
through their whole life. 

8. The decree of preterition, since it pre- 
supposes original sin, and has respect to, 
and is justified solely on the ground of, 
original sin, necessarily involves the decree 
to punish the non-elect for that sin, ‘* which 
deserves eternal damnation.” 


QUESTIONS SUGGESTED. 


The consideration of this scheme sug- 
gests, among other questions, the follow- 
ing : 

4. Does it not seem extraordinary, that, 
though more than half the human race are 
elected, all, or nearly all, the elect in hea- 
then lands, and the vast majority of the 
elect in Christian lands, are appointed to 
an early death, and appointed to an early 
death because of their election ; whereas if 
they had been appointed to live to the age 
of adults, by far the larger part of the 
world’s population, from the beginning of 
history, would have consisted of regenerate 
persons ? 

2. Does it not seem most extraordinary 
that that which of all calamities is univer- 
sally regarded as the most terrible—congeni- 
tal imbecility—should be due to the blessing 
of election ? 

3. Does it not seem most extraordinary 
that all the non-elect should be appointed 
to live to the period of responsibility, con- 
sidering the fact that their damnation is 
not only certain, but inevitable, do what 
they can to secure eternal life, even in the 
way appointed in the gospel, and the further 
fact, that their guilt cannot but increase 
with the increase of the years of their life, 
thus rendering their final doom infinitely 
more dreadful than it would have been if 
they had been sent to hell on the day of 
their birth. See our last article in THE 
STANDARD of April 14. 

4. Is the early death of infants—of one- 
half of the human race—due to their elec- 
tion, or may not this result be due to the 
fact, infallibly known to God, that he could 
not save them, under the wisest method of 
providential and gracious action, in case 
they were appointed to live to the years of 
responsibility? According to this suppo- 
sition their early death would be the indis- 
pensable condition of their participation in 
the mercy of God, and not an effect of his 
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mercy already bestowed upon them in their 
election. 

5. Is there any Scriptural warrant for the 
application of the doctrines of election and 
non-election to infants? Or are infants, 
as such, and consequently, all infants, being 
freed from condemnation through the atone- 
ment, embraced in the infinite love of God 
in the sense that had any of those who 
perished in the years of responsibility been 
appointed to die in infancy they would have 
been saved ? 

There is but one passage of Scripture 
[Rom. ix. 10-12] which affords any appar- 
rent support to the dogma of infant repro- 
bation ; but the great body of the most 
competent interpreters do not teach that 
eternal results are involved in the original 

rophecy concerning Jacob and Esau. Dr. 
fovey—Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans ix. 12—‘‘ To the question whether 
God’s elective purpose regarding Jacob and 
Esau had reference to their temporal con- 
dition or to their eternal state, we should 
answer that, according to the apostle’s rep- 
resentation, it had primary reference to 
their temporal state, and not so much to 
them as individuals as to their descendants. 
Paul certainly does not affirm in the next 
verse that Jacob was elected to eternal sal- 
vation and that Esau was reprobated to 
eternal death, but ‘ the elder shall serve the 
younger.’ We do not feel called 
upon to settle the eternal state of these in- 
dividuals.” Godet—Commentary on Ro- 
mans ix. 13—‘‘ In speaking of Jacob and 
Esau, either as men or nations, neither 
Genesis nor Malachi nor St. Paul has eter- 
nal salvation in view.” Schaff, Creed Re- 
vision, p. 26—‘* What is said in the same 
chapter about God loving Jacob and hating 
Esau, refers to their representative places 
in the history of Israel, but not to their 
eternal destination.” 





In this series of articles we have discussed 
in the main the following propositions, 
either avowed or logically involved in the 
theory of strict Calvinism. 

1. That the sovereignty of God is a prerog- 
ative in the exercise of which he is abso- 
lutely free to will the exact —— of 
what he does will in regard to the destiny 
of every member of our race—free to decree 
the salvation or the damnation of all, to 
elect those reprobated and reprobate those 
elected. 

2. That there is no difference between 
men to which God has respect as a reason 
or condition or occasion of his action in 












choosing or rejecting one man rather than 
another ; in other words, that in this mat- 
ter ‘‘God acts without reason or motive 
and simply from a blind impulse or unin- 
telligent caprice.” 

3. That the decrees of election and preteri- 
tion are, in the logical order, antecedent to 
and independent of the personal action of 
men as foreseen—a position which virtually 
involves the abhorrent doctrine ‘‘ that God 
creates men in order to damn them.”’ 

4. That the perdition of a part of man- 
kind—the non-elect—is not only certain 
but inevitable, do what they can to obtain 
eternal life, even in the way appointed in 
the gospel. 

5. That God does not have love and com- 
passion for all men in the sense of desiring 
to save each and every one of them, and 
therefore, that he is not dealing with all 
men in good faith. 

6. That there is a class of ‘‘ non-elect,’’ 
‘* reprobate” infants ; and that some of this 
class—in fact as many as of the ‘‘ elect”— 
do not die in infancy 1s an assumption in 
support of which there can be no evidence 
rational or biblical according to the theory 
of strict Calvinism. 

These difficulties which have been con- 
sidered as involved in the system of strict 
Calvinism can neither be removed nor les- 
sened by that type of Calvinism which rec- 
ognizes the universality of the design of 
the atonement, affirmed plenary natural 
ability and utter moral inability, but denies 
the removal by the atonement of Jesus 
Christ of the sentence of condemnation 
brought by Adam upon his posterity. 

I will add, in conclusion, that it is my 
purpose to prepare for THE STANDARD an 
article containing a series of propositions 
embodying my views on the subjects criti- 
cised in the preceding papers. 


PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


BY THE BISHOP OF COLCHESTER. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), May, 1892. 
I. 


THE publication of Dr. Driver’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment” may be said to mark an epoch among 
English Christians in the history of the 
subjects of which he treats. It is, if not 
the first, at least the most complete attempt 
to popularise those conclusions which Dr. 
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Driver claims to set forth as settled and 
established on the composition and dates of 
the books of the Old Testament. These 
conclusions are those of the school which is 
sometimes known as the “higher criti- 
cism,” though Dr. Driver does not use this 
name, and which Bishop Ellicott (‘‘ Chris- 
tus Comprobator”) terms ‘“‘ analytical criti- 
cism.’’ It will be convenient if in the pres- 
ent article we designate that school as ra- 
tionalistic. and its exponents as rationalists ; 
terms which, on their own principles, will 
be regarded by them as of honourable sig- 
nificance. In the volume before us, the 
rationalists, in the person of their cham- 
pion, Dr. Driver, have descended from the 
edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, in 
which ‘analytical criticism” reigns su- 
preme, and from which ‘‘ non-experts” are 
rigorously excluded ; they have come down 
into the world of ordinary intelligence, in 
which acquaintance with the niceties of 
Hebrew scholarship and ingenuity in liter- 
ary dissection are not the only qualifications 
recognised, but reason and common-sense, 
and the power of judging fairly from evi- 
dence clearly put before us, can claim to be 
taken into the account as factors which 
cannot be ignored in the ultimate verdict 
to be pronounced. 

If that verdict should turn out to be on 
the whole unfavourable to the rationalists, it 
will not be from any deficiencies in Dr. 
Driver, but from the inherent untenability 
of the conclusion which he seeks to estab- 
lish. The criticism which disintegrates the 
Old Testament is not likely to obtain any 
exponent more acceptable to English read- 
ers than Dr. Driver. His style is singu- 
larly clear and forcible, free alike from ob- 
scurity and from affectation ; his summing 
up of the contents of the various books, or, 
where necessary, of individual chapters, is 
a model of accurate statement, and will be 
found of great use to Biblical students, en- 
tirely apart from his speculations as to date 
or authorship. It cannot indeed quite be 
said that his book, as a whole, is interest- 
ing or attractive. The literary magician 
has yet to be born who could invest with 
grace or charm the minute dissections, 
microscopic grammatical analyses, and 
strange algebraical formule, of which a 
large part of the work consists. But at 
least he has presented even these in a form 
as little repulsive as possible. His tone is 
throughout respectful and even reverent ; 
he is anxious to show that, though the ten- 
dency of much of his book is to impair the 
authenticity and credibility of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, he still leaves to the 
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believers in those Scriptures something— 
though what, it would not be in many cases 
easy to say. He is what is called a *‘ mod- 
erate’’ critic. It is not clear, at first sight, 
what “‘ moderation” has to do with a criti- 
cism which professes to be entirely scientific. 
We are not accustomed to hear of modera- 
tion in other departments of knowledge or 
investigation. A moderate physiologist or a 
moderate metaphysician would not be, at least 
to the present writer, an intelligible terem— 
except, indeed, in a sense uncomplimentary 
to the person spoken of. But, as applied 
to Dr. Driver, the expression seems to mean 
that, though advocating rationalistic views, 
he yet writes as a believer and a Christian. 
He does not deny, but affirms, albeit in a 
non-natural sense, the ‘‘ inspiration” of 
Holy Scripture ; he does not deny, though 
he seeks to limit and minimise, the power 
of actual prediction possessed by the He- 
brew prophets ; he indicates (the nature of 
his subject did not require him plainly to 
exhibit) what may be called a reserve fund 
of substantial orthodoxy on the main points 
of the Christian faith, however inconsistent 
that position may logically be in one who 
cuts away all that part of the groundwork 
of the faith which is to be found in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The well-known 
saying of St. Augustine, Novum Testamen- 
tum in Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet, 
has no meaning for Dr. Driver ;* yet he 
does not deny, even in the Old Testament, 
a real divine element, a true ‘‘ revelation.” 

On the other hand, there are certain 
noticeable features in Dr. Driver’s book 
which materially detract from its value, 
and diminish, as it must be frankly said, 
his authority on controverted questions. 
The first of these is the grave defect, for 
which he excuses himself by want of space, 
that in a great many instances he states his 
conclusions without stating his reasons for 
them. It is not enough for us to be told 
that he has considered all that has to be 
said on the other side, and has found it to 
be insufficient. We want to be told why 
he considers it insufficient, in order that we 
may ascertain, not only what effect the evi- 
dence has had on Dr. Driver’s mind, but 
what effect it will have on ourown. We 
gladly allow the Regius Professor of He- 
brew to be the highest authority in his own 
department, although even here we are not 
bound to consider him absolutely infallible ; 
but in other matters, in which knowledge 





* He says (p. xv.) : ‘* Critical conclusions imply no change 
in the general position (apart from the interpretation of par- 
ticular paceages) that the Old Testament points forward pro- 
phetically to Christ.” By the words in brackets the rest of the 
sentence appears to be rendered unmeaning. 
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of Hebrew is not necessary for a decision, 
we cannot allow even Dr. Driver to be 
laintiff, judge, and jury in one. When it 
is added that in many cases in which Dr. 
Driver has given his evidence, that evi- 
dence will be found (when examined) in- 
sufficient to bear out the conclusions he has 
based upon it, it will be seen that we are 
justified in protesting mildly against the 
unassuming arrogance, the dictatorial hu- 
mility, with which Dr. Driver hints, rather 
than asserts, that arguments which -have 
seemed conclusive to him must, without 
further discussion, be accepted by the rest 
of the world. 

It is further to be noticed that, while 
Dr. Driver states the main conclusions of 
rationalistic criticism—such as the nature 
of the documents out of which the Penta- 
teuch has been composed, or the bisection 
of Isaiah—with confident dogmatism, in 
the innumerable particulars which are re- 
quired either to establish those conclusions, 
or to round them off and give them sym- 
metrical completeness, he speaks with a 
hesitation and uncertainty which, if his 
subject were any other book than the Bible, 
would be regarded as materially detracting 
from the value that should be attached to 
his lucubrations. It would not be easy to 
find another work in which such terms as 
‘* it seems,”’ or “‘ it seems probable,” occur 
so frequently. But this is not all. We 
descend from the probable to the possible. 
We are introduced to four different degrees 
of possibility : ‘‘ it is not impossible ;” ‘* it 
is possible ;’”’ ‘‘ it is quite possible ;” ‘‘ it is 
very possible.’” We have heard of a “‘ low 
degree of probability” ; all that Dr. Driver 
seeks to establish for many of his specula- 
tions and conjectures is a high degree of 
possibility. ‘‘It has been contended that 
probability is the guide of life ; Dr. Driver 
will contend that possibility is the stay of 
his critical existence.”* Stress is fre- 
quently laid on the “‘ cumulative” force of 
the arguments by which the Old Testament 
is disintegrated ; but this will depend, not 
on the number, but on the quality of the 
particles which form the cumulation ; and 
if these have no more solid substance than 
such as Dr. Driver himself has ascribed to 
many of them, they will not count for very 
much. Grains of sand will never make a 
mountain, though they be numbered by 
thousands of millions. 

It is perhaps no peculiarity of Dr. Driver 
as a controversialist that he often seems 
quite unable to appreciate or rightly to esti- 





* Rev. G. Ensor in Record, Feb. 19, 1892. 























mate the arguments, or what is called the 
“* standpoint,” of his opponents. A writer 
who maintains the “ traditional’? view of 
any part of the Old Testament against the 
rationalists, muy be dismissed by saying 
that he misses the point, or “‘ beats the 
air,” though no further information as to 
this fruitless labour is vouchsafed to us ; 
or he is ‘‘ unable to distinguish between a 
good argument and a bad,” 7.e¢., between 
one which seems conclusive to Dr. Driver 
and one which does not: a theory differ- 
ently constructed to his own ‘‘ does not ac- 
count for all the facts” ; it being the very 
essence of the contention of Dr. Driver’s 
opponents, that in numberless instances 
there are no facts to be accounted for, the 
place of facts being supplied by conjectures 
and imaginations. 

Before proceeding further it may be weil 
briefly to state the present position of the 
question as it is viewed by those who are 
bound by no preconceived theories as to the 
nature or extent of the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, but who, as members of the 
Church of England, regard those Scriptures 
as the rule of faith and the ultimate test of 
doctrine. 

No question can reasonably be raised as 
to the fact that the fons et origo of the dis- 
integration of the Old Testament, which 
has been now for so many years attempted, 
is the determination of a large number of 
Continental scholars to reject the whole of 
the supernatural element which its books 
contain—with which, indeed, most of them 
are saturated and imbued. ‘‘ We do not 
deem it unfair to say that the whole system 
of Old Testament criticism, as set forth at 
least by some of these foreign expositors, is 
based upon rejection of special revelation, 
miracles, and prophecy ; in a word, the su- 
pernatural in all its relation to the chosen 
people.’ * Dr. Driver himself admits that 
Kuenen, the eminent Dutch scholar re- 
cently deceased, views Hebrew prophecy 
‘‘from an avowedly naturalistic stand- 
point.” + 

Now, with writers not prepared to main- 
tain that the seneunneih-on miraculous is 
a priort incredible, and unable to eliminate 
that element from the Old Testament, the 
only course left is to impugn the credibility 
of the books which compose it. And to 
this end, accordingly, all the labours of ra- 
tionalistic critics, at home or on the Conti- 
nent, have been directed. It was not 
enough to point out that many of the books 
had apparently, or even evidently, been 





* Bishop Ellicott : ‘* Christus serene py 15. 


+ ‘‘ Introduction to the Old Testament,” p. 1 
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compiled from various sources; these 
sources themselves must be shown to be of 
such late date as to invalidate their testi- 
mony to the events they narrate. Hence 
the attribution of the books of the Penta- 
teuch to writers who lived centuries after 
the period treated of, and the dealing out 
of the fragments of those books among a 
variety of imaginary authors or documents, 
labelled respectively P. J., JE., &c., with 
a number of supplementary combinations. 
These documents are so frequently spoken 
of as though they had a real, substantial 
existence, like the acknowledged works of 
well-known authors, that it is well to re- 
mind ourselves, once for all, that they exist 
only in the speculations of German or 
Dutch scholars and their English followers, 
having no atom of proof except that which 
comes from what is called ‘‘ internal evi- 
dence’’—7.¢., the examination of the books 
themselves. 

It may be asked, then, Have we no ez- 
ternal evidence on the subject of the Old 
Testament Scriptures? We have, though 
it is only of one kind—the unbroken tradi- 
tion of twenty-five centuries, which, as is 
well known, is on many points in direct 
conflict with the conclusions of rationalistic 
critics. This tradition cannot be ignored, 
but it may be rejected as worthless, and 
accordingly Dr. Driver rejects it, but, as 
usual, without assigning any reasons for 
doing so. He says (p. xxvil.): ‘“‘ On the 
authorship of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment the Jews possess no tradition worthy 
of real credence or regard, but only vague 
and uncertain reminiscences, intermingled 
often with idle speculations.’’ And again 
(p. xxxv.): ‘‘ The age and authorship of 
the books of the Old Testament can be de- 
termined (so far as this is: possible) only 
upon the basis of the internal evidence sup- 
plied by the books themselves, by methods 
such as those followed in the present vol- 
ume ; no external evidence worthy of credit 
exists.’” It would be interesting to know 
on what grounds the Jewish testimony on 
this head is to be entirely put out of court. 
Meantime, until this information is vouch- 
safed to us, it may be well to listen to the 
sober judgment of the Bishop of Durham 
(‘‘ Bible in the Church”) : 


““The account given of the formation of the 
Old Testament appears to be in substance of the 
most venerable antiquity, and probably contains 
the most ancient opinion of the Jews upon the sub- 
ject which has been preserved. In estimating its 
historieal value, it is well to bear in mind the 
tenacity with which Orientals retain a definite 
traditional record ; and yet more the special re- 
pugnance of the Eastern Jews to committing their 
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opinions to writing, till the successive persecutions 
and destruction of their schools made this the only 
method of saving them from oblivion.” 

That the credibility of the historical 
Scriptures is in direct proportion to their 
nearness to the events recorded, is a prin- 
ciple stated by Dr. Driver himself (p. xvii.) : 
** While in the Old Testament there are in- 
stances in which we can have no assurance 
that an event was recorded until many cen- 
turies after its occurrence, in the New 
Testament the interval at most is not more 
than thirty to fifty years.” The inference 
intended to be drawn is obvious enough. 
The Gospels are credible because they record 
events soon after they happened : the critics 
have proved that the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures were not written till many centuries 
after the events which they describe ; there- 
fore the Old Testament Scriptures are not 
credible. In plain words, many of the 
events recorded in Genesis or Exodus never 
happened ; in some cases the persons spoken 
of never existed. 

It will be well for Christians seriously to 
consider what they are giving up, if they 
adopt those views of the Old Testament to 
which Dr. Driver’s book points the way, 
though he seldom openly advocates them. 
All the familiar figures and events of the 
childhood of the world disappear at once. 
No such beings as Adam or Eve, Cain or 
Abel, Seth or Enoch, Methuselah or Noah, 
ever existed. No ark rested on Mount 
Ararat, for no flood on which that ark could 
have floated ever happened ; no Tower of 
Babel was ever built or destroyed ; no rain- 
bow ever shone on the world as a sign from 
heaven ; how could it to the legendary sur- 
vivors of an imaginary Deluge? With 
Abraham, even the critics of the rational- 
istic school allow us to find ourselves on 
historical ground. ‘‘ History,” we have 
often been told, ‘‘ begins with Abraham.” 
But, it is hardly necessary to state, the 
mere outspoken rationalists eliminate in the 
later history, as in the earlier, everything 
which savours of the supernatural or the 
miraculous. With them, the ‘‘ Heroes of 
Hebrew History” (to borrow Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s alliterative title), even when his- 
torical personality is allowed to them, are 
robbed of everything which speaks of a 
divine mission or divinely bestowed powers. 
Take the greatest, after Moses, of the He- 
brew prophets—Elijah, and see what re- 
mains to him after the ‘‘ supernatural” 
element has been got rid of. No fire from 
heaven descended on Elijah’s sacrifice at 
Carmel ; no ravens fed the prophet morn- 
ing and evening at the brook Cherith ; no 
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widow’s cruse was miraculously replenished, 
no widow’s son was raised from death, at 
his word; no spare meal ‘‘ baken on the 
coals” supported him for forty days and 


forty nights ; no “still small voice” thrilled 


through him in Horeb ; no chariots of fire 
carried him from Elisha’s gaze into heaven. 
Elisha himself, it need hardly be said, fares 
much worse than his master at the hands 
of the critics. Even with the cautious and 
‘* moderate” Dr. Driver the narratives of 
Elisha’s miracles ‘‘ exhibit the traditions 
respecting Elisha as they were current in 
prophetic circles in the ninth and eighth 
centuries B.C.” 

In this general disappearance of the great- 
est saints and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, it is not easy to say who remains. 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 
Here and there the figure of some sage or 
hero, reft indeed of its historical clothing, 
but not of its actual personality, is still to 
be seen clinging to some emergent fact, too 
solid and stubborn to be washed away by 
the waves of rationalistic criticism. Thus 
Moses is spared to us: ‘‘It cannot be 
doubted,” says Dr. Driver, ‘‘ that Moses 
was the ultimate founder of both the na- 
tional and religious life of Israel.” * He is 
careful to inform us in a note that in this 
rehabilitation of Moses he has the support 
of Wellhausen, and that the verdict of both 
is ‘‘endorsed by Kuenen.’’ Nothing like 
this, surely, has been heard of since the days 
of the first French Revolution, when the 
National Assembly ‘‘ decreed the existence 
of the Supreme Being.” One trembles to 
think what might have become of Moses if 
his historical existence had not been “‘ en- 
dorsed by Kuenen.” Would the great 
Prophet and Lawgiver have remained ina 
state of suspended animation, or conditional 
existence, until some fresh shifting of the 
critical kaleidoscope should bring together 
again the elements which go to make up his 
personality ? 

The discrediting process to which the 
historical books of the Old Testament have 
been subjected culminates in the treatment 
which Deuteronomy has received. This 
book, according to Dr. Driver and the au- 
thorities whom he follows, is the work of 
an unknown author, living probably in the 
reign of Josiah (more than eight hundred 
years after the date commonly given for the 
death of Moses), who was anxious to im- 
press on the people the duty of more strictly 
observing their national religion, and for 





* Daniel is also spared, ihough the writings ascribed to him 
are pronounced to be spurious : ‘* Daniel, it cannot be doubted, 
was a historical person *’ (p. 479). 
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this purpose, to use Dr. Driver’s words, 
** gave articulate expression to the thoughts 
and feelings which it was presumed that 
the person in question would have enter- 
tained.”” Thus the undoubted literary 
merit and high spiritual tone of the author 
of Deuteronomy are acknowledged, but at 
the expense of his moral character. For it 
is useless for Dr. Driver to endeavor to re- 
but the charge of forgery. This can only 
be done by the assertion that the author, 
“in framing discourses appropriate to 
Moses’ situation, especially if, as is prob- 
able, the elements were provided for him 
by tradition, would be doing nothing incon- 
sistent with the literary usages of his age 
and people.” This is a characteristic in- 
stance of Dr. Driver’s audacity in asser- 
tion. He knows, and can know, nothing 
whatever of the ‘‘ literary usages” of the 
times of Josiah, except what he learns from 
the books themselves which he is examin- 
ing, and which profess to have been written 
in, or to give an account of, those times. 
He assumes, therefore, the very point which 
has to be proved, namely, that a pious Jew 
in the reign of Josiah would have felt him- 
self justified in putting into the mouth of 
Moses a series of discourses, not one of 
which, as he was well aware, Moses ever 
uttered ; the only semblance of proof being 
that in other books—Joshua, Kings, and 
Chronicles—ideas and idioms are ascribed 
to the characters introduced which, in Dr. 
Driver’s opinion, could not have in fact 
belonged to them. The statement that 
Deuteronomy ‘‘ does not claim to have been 
written by Moses,’’ because Moses is spoken 
of in the third person, is one which, in the 
author’s own opinion, ‘‘ may seem para- 
doxical.” Paradoxical does not seem quite 
the right epithet. The same argument ap- 
plied to the Book of Jonah has been charac- 
terised as ‘“‘utterly trivial.”* It can 
hardly be seriously maintained that the real 
authorship of a book depends on the ques- 
tion whether the writer does or does not 
speak of himself in the first person. Some 
editions of Virgil contain four lines ap- 
pended to the fourth book of the Georgics, 
‘*Tllo Virgilium me tempore,” &c., and 
four more prefixed to the first book of the 
fneid, ‘‘Ille ego qui quondam,” &c., 
which directly claim those poems for Virgil 
as their author. Can it be seriously argued 
that because those lines have been generally 
pronounced to be spurious there is any 
doubt that the Georgics and the Aineid were 
the work of Virgil ? Moreover, this sug- 





* *‘ Speaker’s Commentary,” p. 583. 


gestion is an endeavour to throw the in- 
quirer off the scent. The real question is 
not, who wielded the _ by which Deuter- 
onomy in its original form was written ; 
but, did Moses, or did he not, say and do 
the things which in Denteronomy he is 
alleged to have said and done? If he did 
not, then the book is a forgery, and its 
author is a forger. 

If a modern literary man discovered a 
few fragments, possibly a scene or two, 
which could be proved almost beyond doubt 
to be the genuine work of Shakespeare ; if 
from these fragments he proceeded to con- 
struct a five-act play, in which almost the 
whole of the plot, the characters, the dia- 
logue were entirely his own ; and if he were 
then to publish his work as a newly discov- 
ered play of Shakespeare, by what name, if 
not by that of forgery, would his action be 
properly characterised ? And in what re- 
spect would such a literary fraud differ 
from the action of the ‘‘ Deuteronomist,” 
who, on the slender foundation of a good 
deal of floating tradition, and possibly a 
very small amount of written record, pro- 
ceeded to build up Deuteronomy as we now 
have it—a lengthy record of what Moses 
might have said and done, but for his say- 
ing and doing which the writer had very 
little authority, save his own imagination 
and sense of historical fitness—in what re- 
spect, save in the infinitely graver issues 
which are involved, when the deception 
touches the region of the moral and spirit- 
ual so widely and so profoundly as does the 
fifth book of the Old Testament ? 

Indeed, the ‘‘ pious fraud” ascribed to 
the writer of Deuteronomy is, to ordinary 
minds, hardly distinguishable from what, 
in the common business of life, would be 
called by a much plainer and uglier name. 
‘*Tt is supposed that in the later days of 
Israel’s history, some prophet, or priest, or 
scribe, having the benevolent wish to pro- 
vide his people with better laws than they 
then possessed, composed some parts of 
those now contained in the Pentateuch ; 
but fearing lest his own name should prove 
of insufficient weight to secure the accom- 
plishment of his wish, he thought it wiser 
to affix to his composition the venerable 
name of Moses. A process strikingly sim- 
ilar to what sometimes takes place nowa- 
days, when some clerk, or manager, or sec- 
retary, having a benevolent wish to provide 
his creditors with just payment for his 
debts, writes out a cheque upon a bank ; 
but fearing lest his own name should not 
commend itself sufficiently to the bankers. 
affixes to his cheque his master’s name in- 
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stead. Such transactions are commonly de- 
noted by a rather ugly name; nor is the 
goodness of the end in view considered in 
any way to justify the use of such means.” * 

Space will hardly allow us to do more 
than to notice one assumption which under- 
lies the whole of Dr. Driver’s book, and 
which cannot be permitted to pass without 
challenge. We are frequently told that on 
the conclusions which Dr. Driver supports 
relating to the date and authorship of the 
books of the Old Testament ‘‘ critics are 
azreed,’’ or that there is ‘‘ no substantial 
difference of opinion” among critics. And 
this agreement is regarded as definitely 
closing the questions at issue. Roma locuta 
est, causa finita est. If Continental and 
English scholars of one school—others of a 
different school being on that very account 
regarded as a quantité négligeable—are 
agreed that the writers of Exodus, or Deu- 
teronomy, or Isaiah xl.-lxvi., lived some 
centuries after the dates formerly assigned 
to them, it will be as absurd hereafter to 
maintain the contrary opinion, as to main- 
tain that the sun revolves round the earth, 
not the earth round the sun. 

Now, the fact of this agreement need not 
be questioned. The contraditions of ra- 
tionalistic critics are, no doubt, consider- 
able. If they have been exaggerated by 
others, they have been minimised or con- 
cealed by Dr. Driver, though even his own 


- pages bear witness to their existence +; nor 


can we forget the fact that on so important 
a point as what is called the Grundschrift 
of the ‘*‘ Hexateuch” there is a direct con- 
flict of opinion among foreign critics, some 
counting as latest in date the same decu- 
ment which others hold to be the earliest. 
Still, we are not concerned to deny that, on 
many points, some of them of great impor- 
tance, Dr. Driver can claim the consensus 
of a large number of Continental scholars, 
and those, perhaps, of greater eminence 
than their opponents ; though it must al- 
ways be remembered that no small part of 
this eminence is derived from the fact that 
they are the party of attack, not of de- 
fence, It is much easier to be brilliant and 
acute, to display ‘‘ critical tact,’’ &c., when 
demolishing than when defending a time- 
honoured position But, the fact of the 
agreement being granted, what we desire to 
protest against is the assumption that that 
agreement settles finally and for ever. the 
questions debated. The history of German 
rationalistic theolugy as it concerns the New 
Testament, the oblivion or discredit which 





* G. Warington : ‘‘ When was the Pentateuch written ?”’ 
+ E.g., pp. 47, 68, 77. 91, 134, 165, 446. 


has overtaken, one by one, theories sup- 
ported by the most ponderous learning and 
the most ingenious speculation, might have 
made Dr. Driver less. confident in the final- 
ity of the views which he now advocates. 
Of many of those theories and speculations 
it may be said etiam periere ruine. Why 
should we suppose that the fantastic fabrics 
which we have now been considering are 
destined to a longer duration ? 

But this is not all. The glorification of 
the agreement among rationalistic critics is 
not only belied by past experience ; it is 
vicious in principle, for it is an appeal not 
to reason, but to authority.* We are re- 
ferred from one scholar to another, each re- 
peating (except when he contradicts) the 
opinions of his predecessors, but seldom sup- 
porting those opinions by arguments which, 
on any other subject, would be considered 
to be of any weight or value ; and when a 
sufficiently long catena has thus been estab- 
lished, we are bidden to hold our tongues 
in the presence of so much collected and 
unanimous wisdom. What we shall do, on 
the contrary, is to examine these opinions 
and arguments by the light of ordinary in- 
telligence, and to give them just as much 
or as little weight as that intelligence allows 
us, without being in the least frightened by 
a long array of the names of learned Ger- 
mans or Dutchmen. If we find in Dr. 
Driver himself unsound argument, unwar- 
rantable inference, suppression or perversion 
of inconvenient facts, we shall not hesitate 
to say so in the plainest and most unmis- 
takable manner.t Why should he expect 
us to pay greater deference to others whom 
we have no reason to suppose his superiors 
in learning oracumen ? Graf, and Kuenen, 
and Wellhausen, and the rest, are to us no 
objects of superstitious veneration, but sim- 
ply learned and acute scholars, whose la- 
bours, like those of. others before them 
equally learned and acute, may in some 
cases be found to have made valuable addi- 
tions to the ‘‘ ample page” of human knowl- 
edge, while in other cases they may after a 
while be consigned to the limbo of the ob- 
solete and the forgotten. Opinionum com- 
menta delet dies ; nature judicia confirmat. 
The medieval Schoolmen possessed erudi- 
tion and industry not to be surpassed even 
in a modern German professor, and would 
certainly have claimed to be considered 
‘* scientific,” had that term been known in 
their days. Yet the world has acquiesced 





* See article in Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1892. 

+ The writer may be allowed to call attention to the article 
in the Church Quarterly. to the papers by the Rev. J. J. Lias, 
now appearing in the Churchman, and to ‘‘The Low in the 
Prophets,’ by Prof. Stanley Leathes. 








in the verdict of Dean Milman on the 
Schoolmen: ‘‘The tomes of scholastic 
divinity may be compared with the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, which stand in that rude 
majesty which is commanding from the dis- 
play of immense human power, yet oppres- 
sive from the sense of the waste of that 
power for no discoverable use. Whoever 
penetrates within finds himself bewildered 
and lost in a labyrinth of small, dark, intri- 
cate passages and chambers, devoid of gran- 
deur, devoid of solemnity ; he may wander 
without end, and find nothing !”* Or, to 
take a modern instance: who denies the 
learning or the acumen of Bishop Warbur- 
ton ? Yet who now reads or cares for the 
** Divine Legation ?” 

It may be worth while to quote here the 
words of an authority whom all will regard 
with respect—the late Bishop Lightfoot ; 
words spoken by him, in his criticisms on 
the work entitled ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,’’ 
specially of the rationalistic critics of the 
New ‘Testament, but equally applicable 
when we are considering the Old Testa- 
ment. 


‘* There is [he says] at least a presumption (though 
in individual cases it may prove false on examina- 
tion) that the historical sense of seventeen or eight- 
een centuries is larger and truer than the critical 
insight of one late half-century. The idols of our 
cave never present themselves in a more alluring 
form than when they appear as ‘ the spfrit of the 
age.’ It is comparatively easy to resist the falla- 
cies of past times, but it is most difficult to escape 
the infection of the intellectual atmosphere in 
which we live. I ask myself, for instance, 
whether one who lived in the age of the Rabbis 
would have been altogether right in resigning 
himself to the immediate current of intellectual 
thought, because he saw, or seemed to see, that it 
was setting strongly in one direction. : 
The comparison is not without its use. Here were 
men eminently learned, painstaking, minute ; 
eminently ingenious also, and in a certain sense 
eminently critical. In accumulating and assorting 
facts—such facts as lay within their reach—and in 
the general thoroughness of their work, the Rabbis 
of Jewish exegesis might well bear comparison 
with the Rabbis of neologian criticism. They 
reigned supreme in their own circles for a time ; 
their work has not been without its fruits ; many 
useful suggestions have gone to swell the intellec- 
tual and moral inheritance of later years; but 
their characteristic teaching, which they them- 
selves would have regarded as their chief claim to 
immortality, has long since been consigned to ob. 
livion. It might be minute and searching; but it 
was conceived in a false vein ; it was essentially 
unhistorical, and therefore it could not live. The 
modern negative school of criticism seems to me 
equally perverse and unreal, though in a different 
way ; and therefore I anticipate for it the same 
fate.”’ 


Before proceeding to give a few specimens 





* ‘* History of Latin Christianity,” bk. xiv. ch. iii. 
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of the untrustworthiness of Dr. Driver’s 
citations, when he is seeking to discover a 
plurality of authors, or different ‘‘ strata” 
of documents, in the narrative portions of 
the Old Testament, it may be well to re- 
mark generally that this kind of criticism, 
unless the divergences indicated are very 
plain and unmistakable, is necessarily un- 
reliable, because it imports the habits and 
usages of modern “literature” into the 
writings of ancient authors, whom we have 
no reason for supposing to have grasped even 
the idea of literature, much less to have been 
acquainted with its rules and canons as the 

are now established and observed. Muc 

of this dissection amounts to no more than 
this—that the writer criticised has produced 
a work palpably loose, unartificial, and in- 
exact ; deficient in order—logical or chrono- 
logical—in method, sequence, arrangement, 
and coherence ; traversed and, as it were, 
veined by large sections of repetition, omis- 
sion, or even contradiction ; whereas, if the 
modern critic had had before him the same 
materials as the writer whom he is dissect- 
ing, he would have produced a work free 
from all or most of the defects which have 
been enumerated. But we have no right, 
because a writer of two or three thousand 
years ago, living and writing, as we are 
often reminded, in an ‘‘ uncritical’’ age, ob- 
served none of the principles which govern 
modern composition, therefore to assume 
that every blemish, ‘‘ quas gut incuria fudit, 
aut humana parum cavit natura,” implies a 
patchwork of different authors or docu- 
ments. Some of the writers may have had 
some vague notions of writing as an art, of 
what Dr. Driver calls ‘“‘ literary form” ; 
but in the case of others we have no reason 
for supposing that they were more than 
what the Jews called two of the writers of 
the New Testament, St. Peter and St. John, 
GvOpwrot &ypappatot Kar idtdTat, ‘* unlearned 
and ignorant men.” Such learning as they 
may have possessed knew nothing of mod- 
ern literary criticism, its limitations or its 
models. ‘I'he critics have laboured hard to 
prove a composite authorship ; they have 
not been able to conceive the idea of a com- 
posite mind. Yet there is abundant evi- 
dence that the mind of many writers of all 
ages is of that character. This is observa- 
ble as much in the writers of the New Testa- 
ment as in those of the Old. The same 
peculiarities —the inconsistencies, repeti- 
tions, digressions, the return, in the narra- 
tive or the argument, to the point which 
we have reached long before, so that we 
seem to be going over the same ground 
twice—all or some of these are as observable 
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in the four Gospels, or in the Epistles of 
St. Paul and St. John, as in any of the 
older Scriptures. Yet the genuineness and 
the authenticity of those Gospels and Epis- 
tles have stood the most searching tests 
which hostile criticism has been able to 
apply to them. Why should we expect to 
find in the older writers that literary exact- 
ness, the absence of which detracts in no 
degree from the authority of the newer ? 

ut in truth the features in the Old 
Testament Scriptures which have furnished 
rationalistic critics with so much material 
for dissection are not peculiar to writers 
who, whatever their dates, lived confessedly 
in times and under conditions as different 
as possible from those of modern Europe ; 
they are found equally to characterise all 
untrained, amateur authors, even at the 
present day. Let Dr. Driver try the ex- 
eriment of assigning to any one of ordinary 
intelligence and education, but unskilled in 
writing as an art, the task of composing a 
narrative even of events which have come 
immediately under his own cognisance. It 
will be contrary to all experience if the re- 
sult does not exhibit in one writer the very 
same peculiarities which make the critics 
distribute Samuel or Kings among several 
writers. Nay, the same thing is observable 
even in writings which aspire to the dignity 
of ‘“‘ literature.’’ I transcribe the following 
from ‘‘ Palmerston,” in the Prime Minis- 


‘ters of Queen Victoria series: ‘‘ Canning 
‘ died in August 1827, and was succeeded by 


Lord Goderich as Prime Minister, to be 
soon succeeded by the Duke of Wellington. 
His Ministry lasted only four months, but 
it marks the starting-point of English prog- 
ress in the nineteenth century. Troubious 
times followed. Canning was succeeded by 
Lord Goderich, whose Ministry lasted only 
eight days longer than Canning’s, and on 
January 25, 1828, the Duke of Wellington 
became Prime Minister.” 

Here the writer twice informs us, within 
a dozen lines, that Goderich succeeded 
Canning, and Wellington Goderich, as Pre- 
miers. Moreover, the words in the second 
sentence, ‘‘his Ministry,” though gram- 
matically referring to Wellington, are clearly 
intended to refer to Goderich. It is too 
early as yet to discern here a dual author- 
ship ; but a ‘‘ higher critic” of the future 
may well discover that these sentences could 
not have been written by the same man ; 
and his conjectures may be -assisted by the 
mysterious suggestiveness which will be 
given by the titles of the author, ‘‘ The 
Marquis of Lorne, K.T.” It is no exagger- 
ation to say that, on the principles of ra- 





tionalistic criticism, if a writer, in describ- 
ing the politics of the present day, should 
speak sometimes of the Tory party, some- 
times of the Conservative party, sometimes 
of the party of Lord Salisbury, it would be 
held, either that three different parties 
were described, or that the book was the 
work of three different hands. The minu- 
test and most microscopic differences are 
laid hold of, in order to give same plausi- 
bility to the theory of the composite nature 
of the narrative. A reasonable considera- 
tion of many of the passages adduced will, 
I think, lead us to the conclusion—unac- 
ceptable perhaps to the upholders, if any 
such there be, of verbal and mechanical in- 
spiration, and of course rejected as insufli- 
cient by critics of the destructive school— 
that while the writer always knew what he 
had to tell, he did not always know how to 
tell it. 

We proceed to take a few specimens of 
the grounds on which Dr. Driver disin- 
tegrates the narrative portions of the Old 
Testament. 

I. The narrative of the spies (Num. xiii. 
xiv.). ‘* The double character of the nar- 
rative,’’ says Dr. Driver, ‘‘ is very evident ;” 
and the remainder of the paragraph shows 
his meaning to be, not only that the narra- 
tive is derived from two sources, but that 
these two sources contradict each other. A 
careful examination of the passage shows 
that this contradiction can only be main- 
tained on three assumptions : first, that the 
same writer can never repeat himself ; sec- 
ond, that Caleb and Joshua must have said 
exactly the same thing on every occasion, 
and could not have said one thing to Moses, 
and another to the people ; third, that when 
Caleb alone is mentioned without Joshua, 
or vice versa, such mention of the one ex- 
cludes the other; the writer being thus 
credited with acquaintance with the legal 
maxim, ‘‘ Expressio unius est exclusio al- 
terius.” Itis submitted that without these 
assumptions nothing is proved except the 
loose unartistic character of the narrative. 

II. The craft of the Gibeonites (Josh. 
ix.). Probably no more simple, straight- 
forward narrative than this could be found 
in the whole of the Old Testament. The 
most attentive perusal fails to discern the 
place where the dissecting-knife of the 
critic is to enter. It will hardly be believed 
that in this passage Dr. Driver discovers 
three different sources, marked respectively 
P., JE., and D. The force of analytical 
absurdity could hardly go further than this. 
Even the usual assumption, that a writer 
can never repeat himself, will not help the 

















critic here. Vv. 22, 23, 26, 27 are not, as 
Dr. Driver assumes to be evident, ‘‘ a nar- 
rative parallel to that of vv. 17-21”—i.e., 
another account of the same facts; they 
relate different facts—viz., first the an- 
nouncement by Joshua, and then the carry- 
ing out, of the sentence on the Gibeonites 
which had (vy. 21) been determined on or 
suggested by the ‘“* princes.” 

Ilf. The oppressions of Solomon (1 Kings 
v. ix. xi.). Dr. Driver asserts that ix. 22 
conflicts with v. 13 and: xi. 28. Let us ex- 
amine the passages. ‘The first named states 
that ‘‘ of the children of Israel did Solomon 
make no bondsmen’”’—i.e., slaves ; the sec- 
ond states that Solomon raised a ‘‘ levy” or 
tribute of forced labour ‘‘ out of all Israel,” 
30,000 men being required to labour at 
Lebanon one month in every three; the 
third passage states that Solomon made 
Jeroboam ‘‘ruler over all the charge (or 
burden) of the house of Joseph.”” ‘There 
is not even the semblance of justification 
for saying that these statements conflict 
with each other. To be a slave is one 
thing ; to be subject to the obligation of 
forced labour is quite another thing. No 
one has maintained that military conscrip- 
tion is slavery. The third passage has no 
relevance whatever. The word for ‘* charge’’ 
or “‘ burden” is a perfectly general one, as 
much applicable to the compulsion of pay- 
ing tax or tribute, as to that of slavery or 
forced labour. It is difficult to characterise 
as it deserves a criticism which on such 
grounds as these seeks to prove the compos- 
ite origin, and thereby (it must always be 
remembered) to impair the authenticity 
and credibility, of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. 

IV. The date of Joel. In every case 
where no indications of the date of a work 
are unmistakably given, Dr. Driver appar- 
ently feels it his duty to assign to every 


book as late a date as possible. In bringing 


down Joel to the post-exilic period—a con- 
clusion, it is fair to say, which Dr. Driver 
himself asserts with some appearance of 
hesitation——he does not seem to find much 
support even in the theories of Continental 
critics. He devotes what, in proportion to 
the limits imposed upon him, is a large 
space, to an examination of the opinion of 
one scholar (Credner) that Joel belongs to 
the reign of Joash ; and a somewhat shorter 
space to the indications which, in his view, 
the book itself furnishes of a post-exilic 
date. ‘lo the arguments of Credner he ap- 
plies the epithet ‘‘ specious,” while those 
upholding the later date are described -as 
** forcible.”” Two observations may be 
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made here. Dr. Driver says that Joel’s 
figure (iii. 18) of the ‘* fountain that shall 
come forth of the house of the Lord, and 
shall water the valley of Shittim,”’ and the 
prediction of the outpouring of the Spirit 
(ii. 28-82), quoted by St. Peter on the Day 
of Pentecost, are “‘ based” on two passages 
of Ezekiel. Here, therefore, as in other 
places, he asswmes the very point at issue— 
viz., that Joel is of a later age than Ezekiel. 
Secondly, Dr. Driver entirely ignores the 
view that the date of Joel is that of the 
reign, not of Joash, but of Uzziah. This 
view, according to Mr. Meyrick in the 
** Speaker’s Commentary,” is supported by 
nineteen different critics or commentators, 
including the names of Rosenmiiller, Eich- 
horn, De Wette, Knobel, Hengstenberg, 
Davidson, &c. Dr. Driver, therefore, 
could not have been unaware that this view 
has met with very large support from com- 
petent critics. Was it fair to suppress all 
mention of it, and present to the reader 
only the alternatives of a date in the reign 
of Joash, or a post-exilic date ? 

The above are only specimens of passages 
in which Dr. Driver’s conclusions are not 
borne out by the data which he himself fur- 
nishes ; others of similar character will he 
easily found by any reader who compares 
the numerous references to passages of 
Scripture with the passages themselves. 

It should be added, in concluding the 
present article, that the position which the 
writer would desire to maintain respecting 
the character and composition of the books 
of the Old Testament by no means ignores 
the extent to which, in the phrase of the 
Bishop of Gloucester,* the traditional view 
has been “‘ rectified’? by the criticisms and 
researches of modern scholars. Their la- 
bours, as Bishop Lightfoot says of those of 
the Jewish Rabbis, ‘* have not been without 
fruit’: they have at least compelled us to 
take a more rational view of the nature and 
extent of inspiration. No one now denies 
that many of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment are in the nature of compilations, or 
that (as in the well-known case of the 
double account of David’s introduction to 
Saul) the compiler has sometimes embodied 
in his work narratives the details of which 
are inconsistent with each other. But this 
is not the same thing as to bring down the 
sources of the compilation to so late and 
uncertain a date as to impair their trust- 
worthiness. No one, again, doubts that in 
the Old Testament as we have it there are 
many omissions, repetitions, additions, 





* ‘* Christus Comprobator,”’ pp. 25, 45. 
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glosses, corruptions and falsifications of the 
text. This admission is rejected as insuffi- 
cient by Dr. Driver, because it does not 
square with his theory of the late date of 
the original documents themselves ; yet he 
does not hesitate to make use of it when it 
suits his purpose. With this admission, we 
need not scruple to agree with Dr. Driver 
that it is ‘‘ not easy to reconcile with his- 
torical probability” the narrative of Num- 
bers xxxi., in which it is recorded how 
** 12,000 Israelite warriors, without losing 
a man, slew all the males and married 
women of Midian, took captive 32,000 vir- 
gins, and brought back 800,000 head of cat- 
tle, besides other booty ;” or that the figures 
in Jud. xx. 17, segg., as in many other 
places of the Old ‘Testament, are ‘‘ incredi- 
bly large.” No one considers the attribu- 
tion of Proverbs or Ecclesiastes to Solomon, 
or of many of the Psalms to David, as a 
matter to be determined only by tradition. 
Nor would the assignment of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. 
to a pseudo-Isaiah be in itself a point of 
much importance, were it not clear that the 
bias which has influenced the rationalistic 
critics is the determination that Isaiah 
must not be allowed to have predicted any- 
thing which happened long after his own 
time. He foresaw events which were to 
take place in a few years, just as Horace 
Walpole and other observers foresaw the 
impending Revolution from the corruptions 


‘of French society under Louis XV.; but 


the outlook of any more distant prophetic 
prevision must be denied to him at all haz- 
ards. Thus, in treating of one of the earlier 
chapters which it is proposed to detach from 
Isaiah, Dr. Driver informs us that certain 
critics agree in supposing the prediction to 
refer to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, 
‘and ascribe it accordingly to a prophet 
living towards the close of the Exile.” The 
naiveté of that ‘* accordingly” is wonderful. 
The events referred to occurred nearly 200 
years after the time of Isaiah ; therefore he 
could not have predicted them. No further 
argument is needed. 

That these admissions, and the fullest and 
freest discussion and examination both of 
the books themselves and of all that has 
been written about them by critics of all 
schools, will in the end establish the au- 
thority of the Old Testament on a yet firmer 
basis, the present writer does not for a 
moment doubt. The suggestion that such 
discussions should be carried on in Latin, 
so that those who compose our ordinary con- 
gregations should know and hear nothing 
about them, does not seem a helpful one. 
By all means let us have any amount of 


‘* free handling” of the sacred records, and 
let it be open as well as free. To suppress 
or to conceal is not to answer. There is a 
story in Livy, told also with variations by 
Pliny, and referred to by St. Augustine in 
the ‘‘ De Civitate Dei,” to this effect : In 
the year after the founding of Rome 571, 
on the land of a certain L. Petillius, a 
plough struck against some object, which 
proved to be two stone chests with inscrip- 
tions. One, which professed to have con- 
tained the body of King Numa Pompilius, 
was empty; the other contained fourteen 
books, in two bundles of seven each, written 
by the same king, and still intact 450 years 
after his death. These books, when ex- 
amined by several persons, and eventually 
by the Senate, were judged to contain dan- 
gerous matter concerning the origin and 
meaning of the religious rites which Numa 
had established : ‘‘ pleraque dissolvendarum 
religionum esse.” It was accordingly de- 
creed that these books should be publicly 
burnt, and this sentence was carried out : 
‘‘ libri in comitio, igne a victimariis facto, 
in conspectu populi cremati sunt.” It is 
not desirable that the clergy of the Church 
of England should have the will, even if 
they had the power, to act as the victimarti 
in committing to the flames of condemna- 
tion any work, however crude or fantastic, 
however hostile to received faith, by which 
earnest and often even devout men have 
endeavoured to elucidate, even when they 
have only succeeded in obscuring or evapo- 
rating, the meaning and use of those vener- 
able writings which the Church of Jesas 
Christ has received as among its chief treas- 
ures from the Church of Moses and of 
Abraham. 


—_——__—_ 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE 
DELUGE. 


BY THE REV. J. LANGTON CLARKE, 
From Good Words (London), June, 1892. 


Proressor Hvux.ey, in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, July, 1890,* which 
article he has followed up by a somewhat 
similar one, entitled ‘‘ Ilasisadra’s Adven- 
ture,” in the June number of last year, 
makes great fun of the idea that a partial 
deluge, that is to say, a deluge in the Meso- 
potamian valley, may have taken place as 
the Bible describes the occurrence. Let it 
be clearly understood that it is not the 
miraculous element in the Biblical account 





* Reprinted in Tok MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
for October, 1890, witha reply by Sir J. Wm. Dawson, LL.D. 
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which is the present object of his ridicule, 
but his contention is that a great deal at 
any rate of what happened is clearly stated 
to have happened by natural means ; that 
the account clearly represents God as work- 
ing out His design by natural laws ; where- 
as criticism, based on assured physical 
knowledge, can show that any one who re- 
fuses to allow that the Biblical record is de- 
void of all historical truth is constrained to 
admit that various monstrous and absurd 
violations of well-established natural laws 
must have taken place. ‘The object, then, 
of the writer of this article is, while by no 
means presuming to assert that the Deluge 
did take place in the Mesopotamian valley, 
to show that not only is it quite unnecessary 
for any one who wishes to reconcile the 
Bible with science to take his seat on either 
horn of the dilemma which Professor Hux- 
ley has proposed, but that, on the contrary, 
if the Deluge did take place in the Meso- 
potamian valley, then those very phenom- 
ena, on the supposed occurrence of which 
he pours such a flood of ridicule, might not 
improbably occur. 

I must begin by quoting that part of his 
article (July, 1890) which deals with the 
hypothesis of a partial Deluge. He says— 


‘**T, for one, fully agree with Professor Diestel 
that the motive, or generative incident of the 
whole story, is to be sought in the occasionally 
excessive and desolating floods of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. Let us, provisionally, accept the 
theory of a partial deluge, and try to form a clear 
mental picture of the occurrence. Let us suppose 
that, for forty days and forty nights, such a vast 
quantity of water was poured upon the ground 
that the whole surface of Mesopotamia was covered 
by water to a depth certainly greater, probably 
much greater, than 15 cubits, or 20 feet (Gen. vii. 
20). The inundation prevails upon the earth for 
150 days ; then the flood — decreases until, 
on the seventeenth day of the seventh month, the 
ark, which had previously floated on its surface, 
grounds on the mountains of Ararat (Gen. viii. 34). 
Then, as Diestel has acutely pointed out (‘* Sint- 
flut,’”’ p. 18), we are to imagine the further sub- 
sidence of the flood to take place so gradually that 
it was not until nearly two months and a half 
after this time (that is to say, on the first day of 
the tenth month) that the tops of the mountains 
became visible. Hence it follows that, if the ark 
drew as much as 20 feet of water, the level of the 
inundation fell very slowly—at the rate of only a 
few inches a day—until the top of the mountain 
on which it rested became visible. This is an 
amount of movement which, if it took place in the 
sea, would be overlooked by ordinary people on 
the shore. But the Mesopotamian plain slopes 
gently from an elevation of 500 to 600 feet at its 
northern end, to the sea at its southern end, with 
hardly so much as a notable ridge to break its uni- 
form flatness for 300 to 400 miles. These being 
the conditions of the case, the following inquiry 
naturally presents itself ; not, be it observed, asa 
recondite problem, generated by modern specula- 


tion, but asa plain suggestion flowing out of that 
very ordinary and archaic piece of knowledge that 
water cannot be piled up in a heap like sand, or 
that it seeks the lowest level. When, after 150 
days, ‘the fountains also of the deep, and the 
windows of heaven were stopped, and the rain 
from heaven was restrained’ (Gen. viii. 2), what 
prevented the mass of water, several, possibly very 
many fathoms deep, which covered, say, the pres- 
ent site of Bagdad, from sweeping seaward in a 
furious torrent, and, in a very few hours, leaving, 
not only the ‘tops of the mountains,’ but the 
whole plain, save any minor depressions, bare ? 
How could its subsidence, by any possibility, be 
an affair of weeks and months? And if this difti- 
culty is not enough, let any one try to imagine 
how a mass of water, several, perhaps very many, 
fathoms deep, could be accumulated on a flat sur- 
face of land rising well above the sea, and sepa- 
rated from it by no sort of barrier. Most people 
know Lord’s cricket ground. Would it not be in 
absurd contradiction to our common knowledge of 
the properties of water to imagine that, if all the 
mains of all the waterworks of London were 
turned on to it, they could maintain a heap of 
water twenty feet deep over its level surface ? 
Is it not obvious that the water, whatever momen- 
tary accumulation might take place at first, would 
not stop there, but that it would dash like a 
mighty mill-race southwards down the gentle 
slope which ends in the Thames? And is it not 
further obvious, that whatever depth of water 
might be maintained over the cricket ground, so 
long as all the mains poured on to it, everything 
which floated there would be speedily whirled 
away by the current like a cork in a gutter when 
the rain pours? But if this is so, then it is no less 
certain that Noah’s deeply laden, sailless, oarless, 
rudderless craft, if by good fortune it escaped cap- 
sizing in whirlpools, or having its bottom knocked 
into holes by snags (like those which prove fatal 
even to well-built steamers on the Mississippi in 
our day), would have speedily found itself a good 
way down the Persian Gulf, and not long after in 
the Indian Ocean, somewhere between Arabia and 
Hindostan. Even if, eventually, the ark might 
have gone ashore, with other jetsam and flotsam, 
on the coast of Arabia or Hindostan, or of the 
Maldives, or of Madagascar, its return to the 
mountains of Ararat would have been a miracle 
more stupendous than all the rest. Thus the last 
state of the would-be reconcilers is worse than the 
first. All that they have done is to transfer the 
contradictions to established truth from the region 
of science proper to that of common information 
and common sense. For, really, the assertion that 
the surface of a body of deep water, to which no 
addition was made, and which there was nothing 
to stop from running into the sea, sank at the rate 
of only a few inches, or even feet a day, simply 
outrages the most ordinary and familiar teachings 
of every man’s daily experience. A child may see 
the folly of it.” 


And after some additional remarks which 
it is not necessary to quote, Professor Hux- 
ley proceeds— 


‘Thus in view, not, I repeat, of the recondite 
speculations of infidel philosophers, but in the face 
of the plainest and most commonplace of ascer- 
tained facts, the story of the Noachian Deluge has 
no more claim to credit than that of Deucalion ; 
and whether it was, or was not, suggested by the 
familiar acquaintance of the originators with the 
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effects of unusually great overflows of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, it is ulterly devoid of historical 
truth. That is, in my judgment, the necessary 
result of the application of criticism, based on as- 
sured physical knowledge, to the story of the 
Deluge.” 

Now if we condense Professor Huxley’s 
argument and put it in the form of a syl- 
logism, his major premiss is—‘‘ All vast 
bodies of water, under such and such con- 
ditions, behave in such and such ways.” 

His minor premiss is—‘‘ This is a vast 
body of water under such conditions.” 

His conclusion—‘‘ Therefore, this vast 
body of water must have behaved in such 
and such ways.”’ 

But if either major or minor premiss is 
untrue or unproven, then Professor Hux- 
ley’s conclusion is either untrue or un- 
proven. I add “ unproven,” because it is 
obvious that when he comes forward to 
charge reconcilers with worse than childish 
folly in holding that a partial deluge may 
have taken place in the Mesopotamian val- 
ley, substantially as the Bible describes it 
in its physical features, the onus lies upon 
him of proving his charge up to the hilt. 
And indeed he appears to be aware of the 
obligation, for on page 11 of his article he 
says— 

‘* Now, when those who put their trust in scien- 
tific methods of ascertaining the truth in the prov- 
ince of natural history find themselves confronted 
or opposed on their own ground by ecclesiastical 
pretensions to better knowledge, it is, wndoubtedly, 
most desirable for them to make sure that their con- 
clusions, whatever they may be, are well founded. 
And if they put aside the unauthorised interfer- 
ence with their business, and relegate the Penta- 
teuchal history to the region of pure fiction, they 
are bound to assure themselves that they do so because 
the plainest teachings of nature (apart from all doubt- 
ful speculations) are irreconcilable with the asser- 
tions which they reject.’’ 


Let us, then, examine Professor Huxley’s 


premisses, both major and minor. 

And first, as regards the major premiss. 
I am fain to confess at once that it is per- 
fectly unassailable. Not even a “‘ recon- 
ciler’’ could hope to shake it. The amount 
of assured physical knowledge upon which 
it is based is simply portentous ! 

1. Water will run down hill when there 
is nothing to prevent it. 

2. When water runs down hill in vast 
quantities it is pretty sure to destroy any 
perishable article that gets in the way of its 
furious torrent. 

3. Neither arks, nor any other sailless, 
oarless, rudderless craft will make their way 
hundreds of miles against a tremendous 
current. 

4, Water will subside in a tank, say, 400 
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miles long by 150 broad, a good deal quicker 
than 20 feet in two months and a half, 
when one end of it is out. 

I was not aware that it had been reserved 
for modern science to make these discov- 
eries. Why ‘‘ criticism based on assured 
physical knowledge” should have waited 
till close upon the end of the nineteenth 
century to detect these fatal flaws in the 
hypothesis of a partial deluge, it is hard to 
see. 

Having then been so unsuccessful in our 
examination of Professor Huxley’s major 
premiss, let us now turn to the minor, to 
which he seems to have given so little at- 
tention, and which, nevertheless, is the 
hinge on which his whole argument turns. 
And when I look for proofs of the minor 
premiss, not only do I find none, but, on 
the contrary, he appears to have entirel 
overlooked considerations which, though 
cannot find that they have hitherto been 
noticed in connection with the question, 
would yet seem to force themselves upon 
the attention of any one studying it so ex- 
haustively as Professor Huxley professes to 
have done. 


If any one will look at the new Relief 
Atlas published by Messrs. Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co., or at Plate 7 of Keith John- 
ston’s School Atlas of Physical Geography 
(of which our cut on page 293 is a repro- 
duction), or, better still, at his Wall Map 
(physical) of Asia, they will see at a glance 
that the whole of the Mesopotamian valley 
and the Persian Gulf is entirely surrounded 
by high ground, except at one point—the 
Strait of Ormus. 

-Plate 7 of Johnston's Physical Atlas and 
his Wall Map show that the brown line, 
which indicates table-lands and mountains 
from 2,000 to 5,000 feet high, runs entirely 
round this most remarkable basin, the only 
outlet from which is the Strait of Ormus. 

That extraordinary barrier, which 
stretches almost entirely across the southern 
end of the Persian Gulf, is stated in the 
new ‘‘ ny ag Britannica,” vol. ii., 
page 238, to be composed of mountains 
averaging from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, 
and terminates in Cape Musandam, which 
is not more than about thirty-five miles 
from the opposite coast. 

Now all we have to suppose is that, at the 
time of the Deluge, this Strait of Ormus 
either did not exist, or was temporarily 
blocked to the same height as the rest of 
the barrier, or even to half the height, and 
it will be seen that the whole of Professor 
Huxley’s argument is swept away as clean 
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as, according to him, the ark ought to have 
been. 

I. The Persian Gulf may, at the time of 
the Deluge, have been an isolated body of 
water like the Caspian Sea, cut off from 
the closely adjoining waters of the Indian 
Ocean by the continuation to the opposite 
mainland of that barrier range which is 
now broken through at the Strait of Ormus. 

This barrier range may easily have been 
broken through at Ormus since the Deluge. 
De la Beche (Geological Observer, p. 640) 
says, “‘ Contemporaneously produced ranges 
of mountains, and even portions of them, 
may have been acted upon very variously.”’ 
An eminent geologist whom the writer con- 
sulted told him that this barrier, if it ever 
stretched right across, would undoubtedly 
be what geologists call ‘‘a line of weak- 
ness.” It also lies in that great region 
which, as a reference to Plate 5 of John- 
ston’s School Physical Atlas will show, is 
specially liable to earthquakes. Many ex- 
tracts might be quoted to show that earth- 
quakes are quite competent to produce such 
a rupture. I will only give one from 
Hughes’ ‘‘ Physical Geography,” which is 
amply sufficient. 

On page 216, speaking of the effects of 
the Calabrian earthquakes of 1783—1786, 
he says— 


“The changes consequent on this lengthened 
period of disaster were of the most striking de- 
scription. Mountains were cleft asunder, high cliffs 
tumbled down, rivers turned from their beds or 
dammed up in their courses, lakes formed, valleys 
elevated into hills, deep chasms opened, the physi- 
cal aspect of the country changed.’’ 


It is also to be observed that on each side 
of this barrier there is powerful water ac- 
tion, which would soon clear away the shat- 
tered débris left by repeated earthquakes of 
great severity. And it is, besides, ex- 
tremely improbable that the waters on each 
side would be at the same level when the 
breach was made, in which case the scouring 
effect at first would be tremendous. 

My first supposition, then, is that at the 
time of the Deluge the Persian Gulf was 
an isolated body of water, like the Caspian 
or the Dead Sea, shut off from the Indian 
Ocean by the barrier range which is now 
broken through at Ormus. 

2. But a second fair and reasonable sup- 
mage is, that the Persian Gulf may have 

een at the time of the Deluge, as it is 
now, connected with the Indian Ocean by 
the Strait of Ormus, and that at the time 
of the Deluge it was temporarily separated 
from it by a dam thrown up from the floor 
of the Strait by volcanic action, all traces 


of which dam may have long since been re- 
moved by the powerful water action on both 
sides of it, and by other causes, even with- 
out taking into account a possible subse- 
quent subsidence of the whole mass. 

That this is no wild supposition many 
facts will testify. De la Beche, Geological 
Observer, p. 70, says— 


‘We have had evidence in our time, so lately 
as 1831, of the uprise of a volcano through the sea 
between Pantellaria and Sicily, and from deep 
water. . . . The upper part above the sea at 
least, seemed to have been solely composed of 
ashes, cinders, and fragments of stone, commonly 
small. . .- . An island so composed could not 
long resist the destructive action of the breakers, 
and thus, as soon as the supply of ashes, cinders, 
and fragments of rock ceased, it was cut away by 
them and reduced to a shoal.”’ 


De la Beche, p. 100, says— 


‘* A submarine volcanic eruption in 1811 off the 
Azores formed an island 300 feet high, and about 
a mile in circumference, and the island subse- 
quently disappeared ; but whether simply by the 
action of the breakers alone, or by the subsidence of 
the main mass beneath, or from both causes, ac- 
counts do not enable us to judge.”’ 


Dr. Geikie, in his ‘‘ Text-Book of Geol- 
ogy,” p. 250, says— 

‘*In the year 1796 the island of Johanna Bogos- 
lawa in Alaska appeared above the water, and in 


Sour years had grown into a voleanic cone the sum- 
mit of which was 3,000 feet above sea-level.” 


There are abundant signs of volcanic ac- 
tion in the Persian Gulf itself and in the 
neighbourhood. It is well known that vol- 
canoes throwing up vast quantities of mud 
exist on the shores of the Caspian Sea, and 
these mud volcanoes are also found just out- 
side the entrance to the Persian Gulf. 
There is recorded in the Geological Society’s 
Journal a discussion on a paper by Lieu- 
tenant Stiffe on the mud craters which are 
found along the northern coast of the Ara- 
bian Sea outside the Persian Gulf. He 
mentions that he found off Jashak, which 
is near the entrance to the Gulf, a sud- 
marine mud-crater composed of clay so tena- 
cious that the lead could hardly be disen- 
gaged when let goonit. It is true that he 
himself was inclined to attribute these mud 
craters to hydrostatic pressure rather than 
voleanic action, but he did not speak posi- 
tively, and the meeting was decidedly of 
opinion that they were due to volcanic ac- 
tion. And he himself says that although 
he had observed no traces of volcanic action 
on that coast (i.e. between the Persian Gulf 
and India) yet ‘‘ within the Persian Gulf, 
a similar formation, which extends along 
the entire north coast and forms all the 
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large islands, has been much disturbed by 
the protrusion of recent volcanic matter.” 


I have. not the space, nor the time, nor . 


yet the knowledge or capacity, to deal with 
such questions as they ought to be dealt 
with ; but enough has been said to show 
that there is no outrageous and more than 
childish folly in supposing that, without 
any violation of natural law, the Strait of 
Ormus may, at the time of the Deluge, 
have been blocked either permanently or 
temporarily, to the height of say, 1,000 
feet, which is quite enough for my purpose, 
though it may easily have been blocked to 
double the height. And if the Strait of 
Ormus was blocked, how harmless do all 
the shafts of Professor Huxley’s ridicule 
fall, and how wonderfully does the descrip- 
tion given in the Bible agree with what 
would probably occur ! 


It seems impossible to doubt, when we 
read the plain statement of Gen. vii. 4, that 
rain was the principal, at any rate, if not 
the sole cause of the Deluge. It is true 
that in Gen. vil. 11, when the commence- 
ment of the Deluge is described, the expres- 
sion is used, ‘‘ the same day all the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up’’ ; 
but that expression is too vague and poeti- 
cal to allow of any argument being built 
upon it; and therefore, though it might 
easily be made to lend itself to the support 


' of either of the hypotheses suggested in this 


paper, it will be better to leave it out of 
account, at all events for the present. 

It will probably surprise most readers of 
this periodical, as mach as it surprised me, 
to. learn from Symons’ British Journal of 
Meteorology that, on one occasion, rain has 
fallen in this country at the rate of 12 
inches per hour. ‘There was one half-min- 
ute during the storm of July 23, 1878, when 
that enormous rate was recorded by com- 
petent observers. 

The same journal, giving a summary of 
violent torrential rainfalls in this country 
in recent years, says, “‘ One inch has fallen 
in less than ten minutes. Two inches have 
faHen in twenty minutes. Three inches 
have fallen in less than an hour’’ (the exact 
figures are 3.28 inches in 58 minutes). 

It is also stated in the new ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” that “‘ At Joyeuse, in 
France, 31.17 inches fell in 22 hours ; at 
Genoa, 30 inches in 24 hours ; at Gibraltar, 
33 inches in 26 hours; on the hills above 
Bombay, 24 inches in one night ; and on 
the Khasi Hills, India, 30 inches on each 
of five successive days.” 

The Surveyor-Genera]l, in his report of 
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damage done by a storm at Hong Kong, 
May 29 and 30, 1889, says, ‘‘ In designing 
works in which it is necessary to provide 
for a maximum fall, it would, in my opin- 
ion, be unsafe, in the light of recent experi- 
ence, to calculate on a smaller fall than 
four inches per hour.” 

Now the account in Genesis implies that 
the rainfall which caused the Deluge was 
the most tremendous that ever has been 
since man was on the earth, or that ever 
will be. I am going, then, to assume that 
rain, at ‘the rate of 4 inches per hour, fell 
for 40 days and 40 nights over the whole of 
the area which drains into the Persian Gulf. 
The rate, of course, has over and over again 
been far exceeded ; it is the continuance of 
such a rate for so long a time that has never 
been approached ; but I have yet to learn 
that any scientific man of the present day 
would venture to pronounce it physically 
impossible that such a rainfall should take 
place over a circumscribed area; or that 
Professor Huxley would, on the occurrence 
of such a phenomenon, thenceforth profess 
himself a believer in miracles. Also it is 
not necessary that the rate of 4 inches per 
hour should have been uniform throughout 
the 40 days. At one time the rate may 
have been much more than 12 inches per 
hour ; at another it may have been much 
less than one inch. There may have been 
a succession of what are known as “‘ cloud- 
bursts,” of which an United States Official 
Report says, that the amount of water 
poured down during the occurrence of these 
phenomena can be described by no word 
less emphatic than the word enormous. 
Again, 1 should wish it to be observed that 
I am leaving out of account the enormous 
volume of water which would descend inte 
the Mesopotamian valley from the melting 
of the snows in the highlands and on the 
mountains that would be caused by the con- 
tinued downpour of rain. Professor Hux- 
ley, in his article entitled ‘‘ Hasisadra’s Ad- 
venture,” in the June (1891) number of 
the Nineteenth Century, says— 


‘* But when the snows accumulated in the upper 
basins of the great rivers (Euphrates and Tigris) 
during the winter melt under the hot sunshine of 
spring they rapidly rise, and at length overtlow 
their banks, covering the alluvial plain with a vast 
inland sea interrupted only by the higher ridges 
and hummocks which form islands in a seemingly 
boundless expanse of water.”’ 


Taking the rainfall, then, at the rate of 
4 inches per hour, let us make a little cal- 
culation. Four inches per hour is 96 
inches, or 8 feet, every 24 hours. Maulti- 
plying this by 40, we find that the entire 
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rainfall during the 40 days and 40 nights 
was 320 feet on every square inch of ground 
that drains into the Persian Gulf. I do 
not pretend to speak with anything ap- 
proaching to accuracy, but I think I am 
understating rather than overstating, when 
I estimate the drainage basin of the Persian 
Gulf at four times the area of the gulf 
itself. All this water, leaving out some 
small deductions which are not worth taking 
into account, would find its way into the 
Persian Gulf ; and as the rain fell not only 
on the dry land, but also on the Gulf, its 
level would be raised 5 times 320, or 1,600 
feet, supposing, that is, the Gulf to remain 
its original size; but as, when it rose, it 
would overflow the Mesopotamian valley, 
and besides, cover a larger area, its rise 
would be proportionately diminished. The 
calculation is far beyond me; but it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose that there 
would be a depth of water at the southern 
end of the Mesopotamian plain of, say, 800 
feet, and at its northern end, if Professor 
Huxley is correct, of from 200 to 300 feet. 
This would be more than sufficient to drown 
all the inhabitants, even if they lived not 
ouly on the fertile southern part of the 
plain, as is most likely, but also at its un- 
fertile northern end. 

But we must return to the commence- 
ment of the Deluge, and we shall see what 
has become of every ene of Professor Hux- 
ley’s objections. 

The water begins to run down hill in 
furious torrents ; it does not stop at any 
imaginary or miraculous barrier at the 
southern end of the plain, but runs into the 
Persian Gulf, as well-behaved water should 
do. But then it does begin to run up hill; 
for as the Gulf, from which there is no out- 
let, rises, the horrified dwellers on the 
Mesopotamian plain, who have taken refuge 
on the eminences to which they were wont 
to betake themselves in ‘‘ the occasionally 
excessive and desolating floods of the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris,” see the waters of the Gulf 
backing up on the dry land, and slowly but 
surely advancing upon them. 

But what has become of Noah all this 
time? Has he, with his ark and all that it 
contained, been swept away to destruction, 
as criticism based on assured physical knowl- 
edge declares positively he must have been ? 
Nothing of the sort. Even apart from 
divine instruction, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that, considering his age and ex- 
perience, he was not quite such a simpleton 
as to build his ark right in the channel of 
any probable: or possible furious seaward 
torrent. All he had to do was, either by 


divine instruction, or from his own knowl- 
edge of the country and common sense com- 


_ bined, to build the ark in such a position 


that no seaward current could reach it, 
whether from the Euphrates and Tigris, or 
from any of their affluents. 

Suppose, then, the ark to be built in such 
@ position on some ridge or rising ground in 
the plain, and the downpour to begin. No 
seaward current, however furious, could 
touch it; but after a time, as the level of 
the Persian Gulf rose, the waters, not being 
able to escape either at its southern end or 
at the-sides, would begin to back up upon 
the plain ; and it is very easy to imagine 
the ark placed in such a position that if it 
was calm weather, as the account certainly 
seems to imply (not a word being said about 
wind during the rising of the waters), the 
description of the Bible might be exactly 
true. ‘* And the waters increased, and bare 
up the ark, and it was lift up above the 
earth. And the waters prevailed, and in- 
creased greatly upon the earth; and the 
ark went upon the face of the waters.”’ 

And which way would it go? 

If we try to form a mental picture of this 
stage of the Deluge, we shall see a vast in- 
land sea, some 150 miles, or far more, in 
breadth, with a tremendous stream pouring 
into its northern end about the centre, and 
perhaps 60 miles or more of quiet water, 
only disturbed by smaller affluents and 
mountain torrents on either side of the 
great central stream. ‘T'aking the total rise 
of the Persian Gulf to be 800 feet, this 
would be a rise of 20 feet per 24 hours for 
40 days, which would be about the same 
rise as a very mild tide; and I presume 
that, even in the absence of any wind, the 
rising water, when it reached the ark in 
sufficiert depth to float it, would drift the 
ark with it, just as the rising tide tends to 
bring floating things towards the shore. 
And if it is allowable to suppose that, with- 
out any violation of natural laws, there may 
have been a southerly or south-easterly 
breeze blowing, then the ark would drift 
decidedly towards the northern end of the 
plain, where it afterwards grounded. 


And, now, as regards the very slow sub- 
sidence of the flood waters, which Professor 
Huxley thinks so absurd. What else could 
happen if the view that I am taking is cor- 
rect? If, at the time of the Deluge, the 
Persian Gulf was unconnected with the Ind- 
ian Ocean, then evaporation would be the 
sole cause of the subsidence.* If, on the 





* In case some readers might think that if the Persian Gulf 
were shut off permanently from the Indian Ocean, the influx 
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other hand, there was only a tem- 
porary obstruction of the Strait of 
Ormus by matter thrown up from the 
floor of the ocean, then this dam, 
tenacious perhaps (see above) in its 
own nature, and strengthened, as it 
would be, on the Persian Gulf side 
by the enormous amount of floating 
and other drift brought down by so 
tremendous a rainfall, might only 
very gradually succumb to the action 
of breakers ; and so two causes would 
be at work to lower the waters, 
namely, evaporation and the gradual 
lowering of the dam. 


The language of the Bible seems 
strongly to point to extraordinary 
evaporation as a priucipal, if not the 
only cause of the subsidence of the 
waters—‘‘ And God made a wind to 
pass over the earth, and the waters 
assuaged.”’? Almost the first words 
in the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica’’ 
article ‘‘ Evaporation” confirm this 
view—‘‘ The rate at which evapora- 


tion takes place depends on the tem- |» # 2000F7 = 
perature of the liquid or solid, the |, . sooo.rr Ell 








extent of the exposed surface, and 
the facility with which the gaseous 
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articles can escape from the neigh- 
ourhood of the surface, either by diffusion 
through the air, or by the motion of the air 
itself. Hence a strong wind will generally 
accelerate the process of drying.” ‘To de- 
termine the rate of subsidence from the data 
in Genesis would seem to be a most difficult 
and complicated problem. Indeed, I very 
much doubt whether anything is there re- 
corded which would enable us to determine 
it, even approximately. Also it is far beyond 
my powers to attempt to calculate what rate 
of subsidence could be brought about in such 
a body of water by extraordinary evapora- 
tion alone. The only point it appears neces- 
sary to notice in connection with the ques- 
tion is this :—It seems to be generally taken 
for granted that by the seven-and-twentieth 
day of the second month of the following 
ear, the waters had returned to the same 
evel they were at before the Deluge ; but 
the Bible does not say so; it does not say 
that the whole earth was dried, but only 
that ‘‘ The earth was dried.”” And this 





of two great rivers would prevent any subsidence of the waters 
from evaporation, let me remind them that even in the more 
northerly Caspian Sea, evaporation consumes a far greater in- 
flux of waters ; so that the level, if it changes at all, is sinking 
rather than rising. And de la Beche vleueg ty wa Observer, p. 
104), speaking of the Persian Gulf, says :—‘* From existing in- 
formation we should anticipate that the supply of water would 
not equal the evaporation.’ 


expression, connected as it is with the com- 
mand to go forth from the ark, may reason- 
ably mean only that enough of the earth in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the ark 
was dried to furnish room and sustenance 
for its inhabitants. Evaporation, or the 
continual lowering of the dam in the Strait 
of Ormus, or both causes combined, would 
continually increase this area; but it may 
have been many years before the Persian 
Gulf returned to its former level (if it was, 
and continued to be for any length of time, 
an ‘isolated body of water), or to the level 
of the Indian Ocean. All such questions 
as these are, of course, debatable ; but one 
thing is perfectly clear, viz., that if the 
basin of the Mesopotamian valley and Per- 
sian Gulf was entirely surrounded, whether 
permanently or temporarily, by high lands at 
the time of the Deluge, the subsidence of the 
waters must have been very slow and gradual, 
as the Bible represents them to have been. 

Here, then, my argument proper with 
Professor Huxley ends. But there is still 
one sentence of h's which it is desirable to 
notice. He says: ‘‘ The necessary assump- 
tion of a partial Deluge—that the Hebrew 
writer must have meant low hills when he 
said ‘ high mountains,’ is quite untenable.” 
It would appear from this that Professor 
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Huxley is not aware that our distinction 
between hills and mountains does not exist 
in Hebrew; and that the Hebrew word 
translated ‘‘ mountains” in Gen. vii. 20 is 
precisely the same word as that translated 
** hills’? in the previous verse. It is indeed 
astonishing to find that one, who has lately 
posed before the world as competent to 
judge between opposing theories of Old 
Testament criticism, does not himself pos- 
sess an elementary knowledge of Hebrew ; 
but an accomplished Hebrew scholar, whom 
I consulted as to whether I was justified in 
charging Professor Huxley with ignorance 
of the Hebrew language, writes to me— 
‘*T think you are fully justified in assuming 
that no Hebrew scholar would feel himself 
at liberty to assert, as Huxley has done, 
that the writer of Genesis, when he speaks 


. of mountains, could not have meant what 


we should call hills, and, consequently, that 
the sentence you have criticised betrays ig- 
norance of the Hebrew language.” He also 
says, *‘ You are unquestionably right in 
maintaining that our distinction between 
hills and mountains does not exist in He- 
brew.’ And he concludes in a sentence 
which puts the matter in an admirably clear 
light to the English reader ; ‘‘ In short,” 
he says, ‘‘ the signification of 4m (har) is as 
elastic as that of the French ‘ Mont,’ which 
designates alike the highest mountain in 
Europe (Mont Blanc), and a certain hill in 
the environs of Paris (Montmartre).”’ 


There is a passage in the Contemporary 
Review for May, 1891 (article, Sedgmoor, 
p- 698), which most strikingly shows what 
a ‘* hill” may mean in the estimation of a 
dweller in the plains :— 

“It has always been the vital point, in building 
a cottage on the moor, to find a site ona ‘hill.’ 
* Do you call thés a hill?’ said a traveller to a na- 
tive of the Zoyland, surveying the apparently un- 
broken sweep of level land about him. ‘ Well, sir, 


ae call it a hill, because tt ts never under water in 
the winter.’ ”’ 


It is obvious that a very insignificant 
eminence would be a ‘‘high hill” in the 
estimation of this dweller in the plain. 


Want of space obliges me to omit some 
matters of interest, and also to deal very 
briefly with those that have been men- 
tioned ; and it only remains for me to ex- 
press a hope that readers will take notice of 
the points at issue. What Professor Hux- 
ley has to do is to make good, if he can, his 
own words :— 


““Thus the last state of the reconcilers is worse 
than the first. All that they have done is to trans- 


fer the contradictions to established truth from the 


region of science proper to that of common obser. 


vation and common sense.”’ 


What he has to do is to show, if he can, 
that what is here said— 
“Simply outrages the most ordinary and famil- 


iar teachings of every man’s daily experience. A 
child may see the folly of it.’’ 


What he has to do is, not to convict me of 
some slip here and there, as he may easily 
do, for ] make no pretensions whatever to 
accurate, or even to ‘‘ parochial,” knowl- 
edge in matters of science, being only a 
humble and purblind dweller in that region 
of common sense and common observation 
which Professor Huxley, much to my sur- 
prise, tells us lies apart from the region of 
science proper ; but what he has to do is, 
either to show that my main position, to- 
gether with the inferences I draw from it, 
is absurd, involving monstrous improbabili- 
ties and violations of natural law, or else to 
acknowledge that in coming forward to 
charge with worse than childish folly those 
who believe that the Deluge may have taken 
place in the Mesopotamian valley substan- 
tially as the Bible describes it, he has, to 
put it as mildly as possible, made a very 
serious mistake. 


CHURCH FOLK-LORE. 


BY J. EDWARD VAUX. 


From The Newbery House Magazine (London), June, 1892. 


V. 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


Ir is, as everybody knows, a very usual 
thing now for Church-folk to have choral 
funerals. There are, however, still amongst 
us persons who regard such functions as 
mere modern ‘‘ Ritualistic innovations.’ 
It will be well for them to know that chorally 
conducted funerals were common in times 
long gone by. 

Any one who would have contirmation of 
this could scarcely do better than turn over 
the pages of the most curious and valuable 
‘** Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen & Mer- 
chant Taylor of London.” In these mod- 
ern days we should style him ‘‘ undertaker.” 
I will quote three entries in his diary, 
which occur in the same page of the Cam- 
den Society’s edition of the volume. 'They 
relate to ‘the year 1560—/.¢., Queen Eliza- 
beth’s third year. It will be observed that 
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‘‘spellynge” was not one of the diarist’s 
strong points. 

‘** The xij day, the wyche was the vj day 
of January, was bered in Sant Benettes at 
Powlles warff master Antony Hyll, on of 
the quen(’s) gentyllan of —— and a xvj 
clarkes syngyng to the chyrche, and to the 
berehyng.” 

‘*The xvj day of January was bered at 
St. Aus(tin’s) Jakobe the husser of Powlles 
skolle ; at hys berehyng wher a xx clarkes 
syngyng ym to the chyrche, and (there) 
was & sermon.” . 

This second extract shows that funerals 
with choral adjuncts were not at that day 
confined to persons of social standing or of 
municipal importance, but were accorded 
even to the usher of a boys’ school. 

The next entry is rather different in type, 
but for that reason is perhaps the more 
valuable. 

‘*The xvij day of January was bered in 
Sant Peters in Cornehylle master Flammoke 
grocer, and he gayff mony gownes of blake, 
und he gayff to pore men—and he was cared 
to the chyrche without syngyng or clarkes, 
and at the chyrche a sphalme song after 
Genevay, and a sermon, and bered conte- 
nentt.”’ 

This last word is rather puzzling. 
Machyn probably meant ‘‘ incontinently’’ 
—that is to say, *‘ without delay,’’ in which 
sense it was used at that period, as, e.g., by 


. Spenser. 


The ringing of the ‘‘ Passing Bell” on 
the event of a parishioner being moribund 
was a very old custom. So far as post- 
Reformation usage is concerned, we find the 
practice enjoined by the advertisements of 
1564, wherein it is prescribed that ‘‘ When 
any Christian body is in passing, that the 
bell be tolled, and that the Curate be spe- 
cially called for to comfort the sick person : 
and after the time of his passing to ring no 
more than one short peal ; and one before 
the burial, and one after the burial.’’ 

It is worth noting that the substance of 
this direction is embodied in the sixty-sev- 
enth Canon of 1603. 

‘* Passing,”’ of course, signifies ‘‘ depart- 
ing,” and the bell was intended as a warn- 
ing to those alive and well that one of their 
neighbours was passing from life to death. 
No doubt the original design was to ask the 
prayers of all who heard it in behalf of the 
departing soul. As Shakespeare says in 
** Henry IV.” : 

** And his tengue 
Sounds ever after as a sudden bell 
Remembered knolling a departed friend.’’ 


The custom of ringing the Church bell in 
connection with the death of a parishioner 
is now a much less religious custom practi- 
cally than it formerly.was. It has degener- 
ated into the mere announcement to the 
people that one of their neighbours has 
gone to his last account. Hence it should 
now be called the ‘‘ Passed”’ rather than the 
** Passing’”’ bell. Wheatley, whose famous 
commentary on the Book of Common Prayer 
first appeared in 1710, takes the high re- 
ligious view of the object of the Passing 
Bell. He says: “‘ Our Church, in imita- 
tion of the Saints in former ages, calls on 
the minister and others who are at hand, to 
assist their brother in his last extremity. 
In order to this she directs that when any 
one is passing out of this life, a bell shall be 
tolled, &c.” 

There is a passage in Bourne’s ‘‘ Anti- 
quitates Vulgares,” which shows that in the 
Puritan davs the tolling of the Passing Bell 
was regarded as superstitious, and was con- 
sequently given up. The dates in the ex- 
tract below should be carefully noted. 
Everybody knows that Charles I. was be- 
headed in 1649, and that until 1660, when 
the Restoration took place, the Puritans 
reigned supreme. 

In a Vestry book belonging to the parish 
of All Saints, Newcastle-on-Tyne, it is ob- 
servable that the tolling of the bell is not 
mentioned in the parish accounts from the 
year 1649 to 1655, when we find orders in a 
Vestry holden January 21, 1655, that it 
shall again be tolled. ‘The order stands 
thus : 

“‘ Whereas for some years past the collecting of 
the duty for bell and tolling hath been foreborne 
and laid aside, which hath much lessened the rev- 
enue of the church, by which and such like means 
it is brought into delapidation, and having now 
taken the same into serious consideration and fully 
debated the objections made by some against the 
same, and having had the judgment of our minis- 
ters concerning any superstition that might be in 
it, which being made clear, it is this day ordered 
that from henceforth the Church officer appointed 
thereunto do collect the same, and bring the money 
unto the Churchwardens, and that those who de- 
sire to have the bells may freely have them as 
formerly, paying the accustomed fees.”’ 

Bourne seems to have had a very distinct 
idea as to the elasticity of the Puritan con- 
science, for he humorously adds :—*‘ It is 
certain they laid it aside because they 
thought it (the bell-ringing) superstitious, 
and it is probable, if they had not wanted 
money, they had not seen the contrary.” 

It is well to notify what these fees were 
in amount. Strutt, in his ‘‘ Manners and 
Customs,” quotes from the parish books of 
Wolchurch thus : 
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** The Clerk to have for tollynge of the 
passynge belle for manne, womanne, or 
childes, if it be in the day, fourpence ; if it 
be in the night, eightpence for the same.” 


The next point to deal with is the garb 
which of yore was commonly used at 
funerals. 

At Ballintoy, County Antrim, it was cus- 
tomary to wear white linen scarves, or, in 
case of poverty, white *calico. These were 
gathered into a shoulder-knot, and worn 
diagonally across the breast. This custom 
was observed by rich and poor alike, and 
both at men’s and women’s funerals. The 
clergyman, who always received one of 
these scarves, hung it over the side of the 
reading-desk. 

In Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Derby- 
shire, and the West Riding, it was, and 
perhaps still is, the custom for the friends 
of a deceased person to provide a broad 
black silk scarf, with a shoulder-knot, to be 
worn by the officiating clergyman across the 
surplice at the funeral, and also on the 
Sunday following when the mourners were 
present at service. ‘These scarves were re- 
garded as the perquisite of the priest’s wife, 
who stored them up till she had enough 
material to make a silk dress or mantle. 

Black or white ‘‘ frocks” were formerly 
worn at Arundel by men of the poorer 
class when they attended funerals. Of 
late years these have been gradually going 
out of use. The last funeral at which all 
the bearers wore white frocks took place, 
TI am told, some twenty or more years ago. 
Black frocks, I believe, are still occasionally 
worn there for mourning, and are to be 
seen in church now and then. Fifty years 
ago frocks were worn by all of the labouring 
class—white in summer, and brown or 
slate-coloured in winter. The parish clerk 
appeared in his desk vested, like the rest of 
the poorer members of the congregation, in 
a white or slate-coloured frock. 

In Cornwall, as I understand, it nsed to 
be the custom at children’s funerals for 
little girls, dressed in light colours, to carry 
one of their own sex to the grave. 


Next as to the construction of graves. 
I have met with nothing peculiar save in 
the southwestern part of England. The 
Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, has told me 
that it was formerly the custom there to 
plaster the inside of the grave in the church- 
yard, when the deceased was a plasterer by 
trade. Some forty or more years ago the 
churchyard was closed by Order of Council, 
and an attempt was made to continue the 





old custom in the Cemetery. One such 
case is known to have occurred among the 
earlier interments there, but the practice 
was stopped by the Burial Board. 

When I was assistant curate at St. Mary 
Church, near Torquay, about forty years 
ago, the graves there were most carefully 
made, and were all lined with white plas- 
ter. This must have been an ancient cus- 
tom, for I remember that when an old grave 
in a somewhat crowded churchyard hap- 
pened to be broken into by the sexton’s 
spade, there was the white line of plaster 
distinctly visible. In the days I speak of 
the soil was scrupulously removed from the 
edge of the grave, and the ground made 
quite flat and smooth. About six inches or 
so of the surface round the excavation, 
which was always cut very clean at the 
edge, fine black ashes were spread as a sort 
of border, and very neat and nice it looked. 
I do not know whether this custom is still 
retained, but I hope so. . 

As regards the treatment of brick graves 
in South Devon I have no personal knowl- 
edge, but a resident there has told me that 
it is customary to whitewash the bricks in 
the lower part of the grave, and to colour 
the upper part black. 


We may now go on to inquire how the 
body was conveyed to the grave, and the 
ceremonies which accompanied its removal. 
Some of these usages are still kept up. 

Fifteen years ago the Nottingham Adver- 
tiser contained a description of a village 
funeral, and stated that ‘‘ the coffin was 
borne by napkins, which, we may observe, 
is an old Nottinghamshire custom.” 

The use of towels at funerals was cus- 
tomary at Hopton, in the parish of Mirfield, 
Yorkshire, till about half a century ago. 
They used to be kept at the Hall for that 
purpose, and were lent to the neighbours. 
The custom of lending the napkins ceased, 
because once, when the old ones were worn 
out, the lady at the Hall provided new 
ones of cotton, and the people would not 
use them, linen being “‘ the proper thing.” 

Hymn singing was not at all uncommon 
in funeral processions in days gone by, and 
I am told that at Tudhoe, Durham, so late 
as 1867 hymns were sung by the mourners 
on the way from the house through the 
village, and a clergyman, who was Vicar at 
Garton-in-the-Wolds from 1852 to 1859, 
says that at that time the custom of singing 
in procession was observed there. . At 
Highclere I am told that the parish clerk 
used to sing Ps. xc. before the corpse on 
its way to the grave. 
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Years ago a friend told me that at Red- 
car, in Cleveland, in the earlier part of this 
century, a funeral was preceded by a public 
breakfast. Then the coffin was carried 
slung on towels knotted together, and borne 
by relays of men to Maroke, up the old 
‘* corpse way,” and bumped upon a heap of 
stones three times. This was an ancient 
resting-place at the top of the hill. The 
‘* Lamentation of a Sinner” was then sung, 
and the procession moved to the church- 
yard, every man, woman, and child receiv- 
ing a dole of sixpence as they entered. 

The ‘‘ Lamentation of a Sinner” may be 
found printed at the end of the Metrical 
Psalms in most old Prayer Books. 

At Broadwas, in Worcestershire, it was 
usual at funerals for the bearers, on reach- 
ing the Church Walk, to set down the coffin, 
and as they stood around it to bow to it. 

A gentleman at Ulverstone tells me that 
in the Furness district of North Lanca- 
shire, the practice of singing hymns at 
funerals on the way to church is still kept 
up. Another custom is to give to each at- 
tendant asmall cake, called ‘*‘ Arval Bread,” 
which he or she was expected to carry home 
and eat with the rest of the family. A 
large number of persons were usually ‘‘ bid- 
den,” and it was considered a great slight 
if each family did not send at least one rep- 
resentative. In some parts, where the 
parish church was at a considerable dis- 


. tance, the body was carried on a bier, and 


there were stones set up at intervals along 
the roadside to place it on while the bearers 
were changing places. These were called 
“ Resting Stones.’ In these districts it 
was common to distribute the ‘* Arval 
Bread”’ before starting, and each person re- 
ceived a cake and a quarter. The quarter 
was usually eaten during a halt, about half- 
way to the church. 

As to these burial repasts. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Kirkdale, Yorkshire, the cake, 
which is always handed round at the feast 
beforehand, is arranged in a peculiar man- 
ner. Should a deceased woman have had a 
child in her unmarried state the ceremony 
is omitted. I believe that in such a case 
the bell is not rung the usual number of 
times indicating the sex of the departed. 
In parts of Cheshire an almost invariable 
accompaniment to the funeral banquet was 
a kind of thick milk pudding with cinna- 
mon in it. 

In some parts of Westmoreland, on the 
occasion of a funeral, very large numbers 
of friends and neighbours are invited by 
messengers sent on what are termed ‘‘ bid- 
ding rounds.” One or two persons are 


‘* hidden” from each house. They are bid- 
den for about 10 o’clock a.m., to the house 
of the deceased ; the hour of “ lifting the 
corpse”’ is also named, as well as the enter- 
tainment provided for visitors. In the case 
of well-to-do families there is generally din- 
ner prepared at one or more of the village 
inns. Sometimes as many as from eighty 
to a hundred will have dinner at each. In 
the case of poorer families refreshment is 
provided at the house, generally in the shape 
of a substantial tea. , 

As regards the custom of ‘‘ bidding 
rounds,”’ I understand that at Penrith the 
town crier gives notice of funerals, after 
ringing his bell, thus : ‘‘ I am to give notice 
to all friends and neighbours that are in- 
clined, the funeral of of —— Street, 
takes place at — o’clock.’”? Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcot tells us that he has twice seen the 
bellman precede the funeral of undergradu- 
ates at Oxford ; once to a College Chapel 
and once to St. Mary’s Church. 

To south-country people the term ‘“‘ lift- 
ing the corpse” may seem strange. It may 
be well to remind those readers who are 
wont, from time to time, to send materials 
to be dyed to Messrs. Pullar’s works at 
Perth, that the label which the firm send 
to their clients has the following words 
printed at the bottom: “ Lifted at — 
o’clock on — day of ——.”” Thus the word 
‘*‘ lift” is equivalent to ‘‘ called for,” or 
‘* taken up,” in south-country language. 





There is a curious idea lingering in some 
laces that when the death of a person is 
imminent, the fastening of the doors of the 
room or house hinders painfully the de- 
parture of the soul from the body. Take 
an instance or two. 

A gentleman, writing forty years ago, 
has stated that when he was a curate in 
Exeter, he called upon a parishioner who 
was on his death-bed. The wife told him 
that she thought her husband would have 
died during the — night, and that 
prerelinmcian F she had unfastened every lock 
in the house. 

The same idea prevails in the north as 
well as in the west and south-west of Eng- 
land. In partial connection with this cus- 
tom, it is interesting to note that the Jews 
at Gibraltar, on a death occurring at any 
house of theirs, pour away all the water con- 
tained therein, on the supposition that the 
Angel of Death may have washed his sword 
in it. 

Although I am writing about English 
usages connected with death, a curious fact, 
in reference to what has been mentioned 
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above, may be worth citing. When a child 
is dying, the people in some parts of Hol- 
land are accustomed to shade it by curtains 
from the parents’ gaze, the soul being sup- 
posed to linger in the body so long as a 
compassionate eye is fixed upon it. Thus 
in Germany, he who sheds a tear in leaning 
over an expiring friend, and does not wipe 
it off, enhances, they consider, the difficul- 
ties of Death’s last struggle. I believe the 
same notion is introduced in the once popu- 
lar story—‘‘ Mary Barton, a Tale of Man- 
chester Life.’ 


There is an odd notion in some parts of 
the country that a funeral procession must 
necessarily go ‘‘ the way of the sun.” A 
gentleman writing from Worksop tells us 
that, in his neighbourhood, this opinion is 
held strongly. To go contrary to the sun’s 
apparent path is called ‘‘ going the back 
way.” There are people who would suffer 
almost anything rather than infringe the 
popular rule. We shall see later on that 
there are a great many quasi-religious ideas 
connected with the “‘ course of the sun.” 
These are evidently more or less survivals 
of heathenism, and as such are extremely 
curious and interesting. 


Let us now inquire as to the question of 
burial fees. I have met with one or two 
curious facts in relation to them. 

A paragraph in the Chester Courant of 
Sept. 26, 1863, refers to a custom which is 
perhaps peculiar to some parts of Wales. 
An old man was charged at the Denbigh 
Police-court, with having stolen three shil- 
lings from the Communion Table of the 
Parish Church, such money being the offer- 
tory made at the burial of a deceased parish- 
ioner. He confessed the theft, and was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

In explanation of this, it must be noted 
that in many parishes in Wales the parson 
receives no burial fee, but when any parish- 
ioner dies his friends and neighbours, so 
many as attend the funeral, lay their volun- 
tary offerings on the Communion Table for 
the clergyman. As these were regularly 
entered in the parish register, they formed 
some guide as to the esteem in which those 
departed were held by their neighbours. 
For instance, no less than 19s. 6d. was con- 
tributed at the funeral of Mrs. Mary Hughes, 
who died at Aber in 1741, and as many as 
eighty-five sixpenny pieces have been count- 
ed on such an occasion. On the other 
hand, Martha Jones, of the same place, was 
probably not popular with her neighbours, 
for a solitary penny was all that the parson 
received for his services. 
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It would, however, seem that these burial 
offerings were not always the perquisites of 
the clergyman, but that in the case of pov- 
erty they used in some places to go to the 
family of the deceased. Attendance at a 
Welsh funeral is voluntary, and not by in- 
vitation only. Everybody is supposed to 

ut something in the plate, and thus a nice 
ittle sum is sestslinalte handed to the sur- 
vivors. 

The late Sir R. Phillimore states in his 
** Ecclesiastical Law,” that in early times 
all fees for burial were forbidden as simoni- 
acal. Then free offerings came to have 
been made, and in the last stage custom in- 
troduced a regular fee. 

In Wales, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, the sexton collected offerings on his 
spade at the grave’s side. 


There are some very curious ideas linger- 
ing in certain localities as to the times when 
deaths occur. Thus, for example, I am 
told that at Stanway, in Gloucestershire, it 
is believed that if a burial occurs on New 
Year’s Day it will be followed by one in 
each month of the year. The population 
of the parish is under 300, and the usual 
average of deaths is six annually. 

Another idea which is current is that if a 
corpse lies unburied over a Sunday, there 
will be another death in the parish within 
a month. 

In the northern counties a somewhat 
similar notion prevails amongst certain of 
the country people. At Kirkdale, I am 
told, a common idea is that if a funeral 
takes place on a Sunday, especially if on 
that day the grave should have been opened, 


- three persons will be interred within a very 


short space of time. 


This, perhaps, will be as good a place as 
any for recording a very remarkable custom 
which prevailed up to, say, a couple of hun- 
dred years ago. ‘There was in one of the 
villages adjoining Wales an old man who 
was called ‘‘ The Sin Eater.” His office 
was, for a trifling consideration, to pawn 
(so to speak) his own soul for the ease and 
rest of a soul departed. When a person 
died, notice was given to him, and he at 
once went to the house of the deceased. 
A cricket—i.e., a stool—was brought, and 
he sat down in front of the door. A groat, 
a crust of bread, and a full bowl of ale were 
given to him, after the consumption of 
which he rose and pronounced the ‘‘ ease 
and rest of the soul departed, for which he 
would pawn his own soul.’’ It was believed 


‘.that this ceremony would free the departed 
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soul from ‘‘ walking” thenceforth. It is 

robable that this strange custom was orig- 
inally connected in some way with the cere- 
mony of the Scape Goat under the Law 
(Lev. xvi. 21). I believe that this institu- 
tion of the ‘‘ Sin Eater” was in later times 
mainly confined to the county of Hereford ; 
but there is reason to believe that it once 
prevailed generally in Wales. 


In olden times very queer things were 
sometimes put into graves. 

Thus I find that in digging the grave for 
the body of one Mr. William Clements, in 
Knockholt Churchyard, Kent, about the 
middle of, the last century, there were 
found deep in the earth several rolls of 
brimstone. What this could mean I am not 
able to guess, but there is, at least, a very 
disagreeable suggestiveness about it. 

Equally difficult of explanation are the 
objects which were discovered in 1727 in 
the grave of a reputed hermit near Hatfield 
in Yorkshire. These were a peck of hemp 
seed and a piece of beaten copper. 

In the early part of this century the 
Church at Old Swinford in Worcestershire 
had to be removed, which involved the dis- 
turbance of certain of the coffins in the 
churchyard. In one of these the body of a 
lady was found, fully dressed in ancient cos- 
tume, and an enormous number of pins 
were in her dress, and lying strewed about. 
_ As a curious example of what we are now 
considering I may mention that not so 
many years ago, on the occasion of a child’s 
funeral in Hertfordshire, a Bible, a key, and 
a glass were placed in the coffin. 

Within the memory of middle-aged people 
living in the locality, a certain man near 
Alton, Hants, who was wont to get his liv- 
ing by playing the violin at village frolics, 
begged his friends, on his deathbed, to put 
his fiddle into his coffin, and this, I be- 
lieve, was done. No doubt many of my 
readers can recall similar instances.  Illus- 
trative of this I would ask them to turn to 
the end of Chap. II. in Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
croft’s Memoirs. 


Let us now go on to consider the coffin 
question, which has been brought into ex- 
ceptional prominence lately through the ac- 
tion taken by Mr. Seymour Haden in ad- 
vocating the employment of wicker coffins 
in place of heavy, enduring, and costly 
wooden ones. And this chiefly from sani- 
tary considerations, in view of our rapidly 
increasing population and our crowded 
graveyards. 

A much simpler plan was adopted in 
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olden times—to wit, burying deceased per- 
sons in a winding sheet without any coffin 
at all. In the overseers’ books of the parish 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, there are 
to be found some curious notes respecting 
what must have been uncoffined burials : 
Thus 

1562. Item, for the Chardge of a Wind- 
ing Sheet for a poure woman whiche died 
in Thambre (The Aumbry), xij*.”’ 

** Item, for bringing of straw from Mr. 
Worleyes for the diseased girle aforesaid, 
for making cleane of the house, for her 
winding sheete, & burieing of her, xv*.”’ 

“©1566. For a winding shete, & for the 
burial of a poore olde man dieing in the 
street, ij. vj*.” 

In the ‘‘ Table of Dutyes’’ in Shoreditch 
Church. dated December 11, 1664, the fol- 
lowing items occur : 

** For a buryall in y° New Churchyard 
without a Coffin £00 00 08.” 

** For a buryall in y* Old Churchyard 
without a Coffin—seaven pence 
00 00 07.” 

** For the grave making & attendance of 
the Vicar and Clerke on the enterment of a 
corps uncoffined, the Churchwardens to pay 
the ordinary duteys (& no more) of this 
Table.” 

The register books of the parish of Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire, which date back to 
1663, contain an item to the effect that 
Ann Dolman was buried in a coffin, and 
that four others were also buried in coffins 
up to March 11 following, making five out 
of the whole seventeen buried in the year. 
The custom of using coffins for others be- 
sides wealthy people seems to have begun 
about this time, but not to have made much 
progress, for in 1698 there is only one 
burial in a coffin mentioned out of seven- 
teen, and none at all in 1699 out of ten. 
From this time, however, the number of 
coffins increased, so that in 1714 there were 
only two burials without coffins out of thir- 
teen. In 1718 the Vicar, who had been 
very careful in keeping the registers, died. 
Of the last eight burials by him, two were 
without coffins, the last being dated 1718. 

It would seem that persons of position 
were sometimes buried in those days like 
the poorer folk. Thus, at the interment of 
Sir Robert and Lady Harding no exception 
appears to have been made. 

George Psalmanazar, the notorious liter- 
ary forger, who died 1753, earnestly re- 
quested that his body should not be inclosed 
in any kind of coffin, but be decently laid 
in a shell without a lid or other covering. 
Again, among the memorials of a distin- 
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guished West of England family, the fol- 
lowing occurs: ‘‘ April 30, 1701, died Sir 
N L—— at his house in H—-, and 
was buried in the outer chancel of the said 
Church on the 3rd of May at 12 of the 
Clock at night, without a coffin, according 
to his own directions.” He was then in 
his 88th year. 

Some may not have noticed that the 
Burial Service in the Book of Common 
Prayer is worded on the apparent supposi- 
tion that no coffin is employed. The term 
*‘ coffin” is not used; it is always the 
** Corpse” or the ‘‘ Body.’? Here is the 
wording : ‘‘ When they come to the grave, 
while the corpse is made ready to be laid 
into the earth, &c.;’ upon which rubric, 
Wheatley, whose book appeared in 1710, 
comments thus: ‘‘ When the body is 
stripped of all but its grave clothes, and is 
just going to be put into the ground, &c.” 
And again, in a subsequent rubric, it is en- 
joined that ‘‘ earth shall be cast upon the 
body,” not upon the coffin. 


In olden days bodies were sometimes 
buried in an erect position. Thus, in the 
north transept of Stanton Harcourt Church, 
Oxfordshire, the Harcourt family are buried. 
Tradition relates that Sir John Harcourt, 
who died in 1330, was buried here in a 
standing posture. In the pavement above 
is a circular stone, in which is inlaid a 
shield of brass bearing the family arms. 

At the close of the last century one Job 
Oxton, an innkeeper, left instructions that 
he should be buried in an erect posture, 
and it is said that his wish was complied 
with. The man’s motive was the hope that 
he would rise before his wife, who was in- 
terred in the ordinary fashion. 

Ben Jonson was thus buried at West- 
minster Abbey, the supposition being that 
this was to avoid the large fee demanded 
for a full-sized grave. For a long time it 
was supposed that this story was invented 
in order to account for the smallness of the 
gravestone. The grave, however, was 
opened some fifty years ago, and the drama- 
tist’s remains were discovered in the atti- 
tude indicated by the tradition. 

In the first canto of the ‘‘ White Doe of 
Rylston” Wordsworth refers to erect burials 
thus : 


‘* Pass, pass, who will yon chantry door, 
And through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and see a grisly sight, 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright ; 
There face to face, and hand to hand, 
The Claphams and Mauleverers stand.”’ 


This relates to a tradition respecting the 
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vault of the Claphams at the east end of 
the north aisle in Bolton Priory Church. 

Akin to this, it may be noted that when 
Charlemagne’s tomb at Aix-la-Chapelle was 
opened by the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa 
in 1165, he found the body not reclining in 
a coffin, but seated on a throne as one alive, 
clothed in the imperial robes, bearing his 
sceptre in his hand, and on his knees a copy 
of the Gospels. Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook to 
Belgium” may be consulted with reference 
to this. 

About the strangest kind of burial that 
I have come across during my researches is 
one chronicled in the register of Lymington 
Church, Hampshire, where the. following 
appears under the year 1736 : 

**Samuel Baldwin, Esy., sojourner in 
this parish, was immersed without the 
Needles, sans cérémonie, May 20.’’ 

It seems that, shortly before his death, 
Mr. Baldwin intimated his desire to be 
buried at sea, in order to disappoint the 
frequently expressed intention of his wife 
that, if she survived him, she would, out 
of contempt for him, dance on his grave. 
There is a delicate vein of humorous irony 
conveyed in the husband’s dying request, 
which, I should think, had rarely been 
equalled on such an occasion. 

It is recorded that Mr. Charles Byrne, 
the famous Irish giant, who died at the end 
of the last century, urgently requested 
that he might be buried at sea, in order to 
escape the hands of the surgeons. This, 
however, was not complied with, for his 
skeleton, measuring seven feet eight inches, 
is now in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons. It is said that William Hunter 
purchased the body, giving £500 for it. 


There are some very curious notes upon 
funerals, as they were ‘‘ conducted” in the 
sixteenth century, in Henry Machyn’s 
Diary, the original MSS. of which is in the 
British Museum. Judging from what we 
read there, the Lord Mayors of London 
seem to have been somewhat greater people 
than they are now, if one may judge from 
the pomp with which funerals of members 
of their families were conducted. Here is 
an account of the funeral of a Lady Mayor- 
ess in 1550 : 


‘The xix day of November was bured my lade 
Jude Maf[yress] of London, and wyffe of sir An- 
drew Jude, mayr of London, and bured in the 
parryche of saynt Ellen in Bysshopegatt street ; 


for he gayff mony gownes and to the powre men 
and women ijc gownes of mantyll . . . and 
the Clarkes of London had the beryng of my 
lade, and then came . with ij harolds afor 
with iiij baners a-bowt her borne, and after my 
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[Lord] mayre and y° bredurne, and alle the strete, 
and the chyrche wher hangyd with blake, and with 
schochyons of ther armes, and a gret dolle, and a 
gret [dinner].”’ 

Now let us take the account of the burial 
of an ordinary London citizen during Eliza- 
beth’s reign : 

““The xxiv day of Aprell (1560) was bered at 
Sant Mary Magd. Master Hansley, a grocer, and 
he had a dossen of skochyons of arms, and there 
was the masturs of the Compane of the Grocers, 
and prestes and clarkes synging, and Master Iuelle, 
the byshope of Salbere (Salisbury) did pryche, and 
he gayff —— gownes unto pore men, and there 
was at this berehyng all the masters of (the) hos- 
petille with ther gren stayffss in ther handes.”’ 


I find that at and after this period, when 
any member of the City Companies died, it 
was the custom for a large number of his 
brethren to follow his body to the grave. 


A note in passing as to the ceremonies 
with which royal personages were buried in 
the last century may be interesting. We 
are told that ‘‘ The body of the Queen of 
George ii was buried at Westminster Abbey 
of Dec. 17, 173%. At the door of the 
Church the body was met by the Dean and 
Prebendaries, with masters, scholars, and 
choir belonging to the same, and the choir 
of the Chapel Royal attending in their 

roper habits, with wax tapers in their 
ode. and the Dean and Prebendaries in 
their copes.’” 

And similarly with the nobility. John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, died in 
the year before the Queen, and the cere- 
monial at his funeral was very much the 
same as that just described. 


This seems to be a suitable place for re- 
cording a most, excellent custom which has 
been long common in places north of the 
Tweed. ‘There the mourners wait at the 
side of the grave until it is tilled up. Then 
they and the officials raise their hats and 
leave. 

It has always struck me as a mistake for 
all the relatives and friends of a deceased 
person to leave the filling up of the grave, 
without any supervision, to mere hirelings 
and labourers, who, of course, are a lot of 
thoughtless and irreverent boys, and all 
sorts of abominations may go on. Some 
one friend of the family at least ought to 
stop by the grave till it is filled in, and to 
see that decency is observed. 

There is an Irish custom which is worth 
notice, and this appears to be the place at 
which to introduce it. The Rector of 
Waterville, County Kerry, states that when 


a coffin is about to be placed in the grave, - 


the Protestant parishioners draw out all the 
nails which secure the lid, and which are 
only partially driven in. ‘The convenience 
of the deceased at the Resurrection is given 
as a reason. 

The idea of helping Almighty God on 
the Great Easter Day is extremely choice ! 
The notion could scarcely have occurred to 
any but Irish Protestants. 


Among the many curious tombs which 
might be mentioned, I select one merely as 
aspecimen. In the ‘‘ Historical Descrip- 
tion of Wimborne Minster,” by Mr. 
Yeatman, we are told that under the south- 
west window of the chancel aisle is the tomb 
of Anthony Ettrick, the first Recorder of 
Poole, and the magistrate who committed 
the Duke of Monmouth. He, having been 
offended with the inhabitants of Wimborne, 
made solemn protestation that he never 
would be buried in their church or church- 
ote under their ground or over. ‘To fulfil 

is design he obtained permission to cut a 
niche. in the wall, where the coffin was 
placed during his life, and the date on the 
front that he thought he would die in 1691, 
but he lived till 1703. It is visible, but 
the date has been altered. The tomb is of 
black marble, on which is painted the coats 
of arms and pedigree of his family. The 
deed which he signed, conveying twenty 
shilliags annually to Wimborne Church- 
wardens, to keep his tomb in repair, is still 
preserved. 

There are so many published collections 
of epitaphs more or less quaint, that it 
would be waste of time and space to record 
them here. One, however, must be men- 
tioned, in order to show that it is not al- 
ways safe to trust to inscriptions on tomb- 
stones for historical facts. I am not think- 
ing of the child who, in walking round a 
churchyard and reading the eulogistic epi- 
taphs about perfect husbands and devoted 
wives, asked her mother where all the 
naughty people were buried, but am regard- 
ing the matter in a purely historical light. 

It is noteworthy that in Chipstead 
Church, Surrey, on a flat stone on the floor 
within the altar rails, there is the following 
inscription : 

HERE LYETH INTERRED THE 

BODY OF ALCE HOOKER, ELDEST 
DAUGHTER OF THE REVEREND FATHER 
IN Gop RicHarD Hooker Doctor 

In Divinity AND DEAN OF SARUM 


WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 
20TH OF DECEMBER ANNO Domini 1649 


The title given here to one who was not 
a bishop is curious. And further it must 
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be remarked that ‘‘ The Judicious Hooker” 
was never “‘ Dean of Sarum.” He was 
Prebendary of Netherhaven in connection 
with Salisbury Cathedral, and I presume, 
in consequence, a member of the Chapter. 
Lawyers and writers of history would do 
well to remember the above error. 

The explanation of the said error is sim- 
ple enough. The fact is that Hooker was 
appointed Sub-Dean of Sarum in 1591, and 
died in 1600. The proper title of canons 
at that date was ‘‘ Very Reverend,” and 
this the Roman Church has retained, al- 
though with ourselves it has fallen into dis- 
use. I cannot explain the exact form of 
the title in the above epitaph, but anybody 
can see that the mistake was not altogether 
an unnatural one. 


There were some curious customs in olden 
times with regard to burial garlands. Early 
in the last century, and probably long be- 
fore, maids were often buried with a garland 
or crown round their heads. In 1733, 
when a grave close to the east end of the 
church at Bromley was dug, one of these 
garlands or crowns, most carefully wrought 
in filagree work with gold and silver wire, 
in resemblance of myrtle, was found. It 
would seem that these wreaths were often, 
at the time of the funeral, carried solemnly 
before the corpse by two maids, and after- 
wards hung up in some conspicuous place 
within the church, Generally there were 
within these wreaths gloves cut out in paper, 
or else a representation of an hour-glass. 

‘ To this Gay refers in the following 
ines :— 


‘* To her sweet memory flow’ry garlands strung 
On her now empty seat aloft were hung.”’ 


In reply to inquiries which I made as re- 
gards the garlands in the Church of Min- 
sterley, in Shropshire, a correspondent says : 
—‘‘I can only give you the old tradition 
concerning them; positive knowledge on 
the subject is, I believe, unattainable. 
They are seven in number, made of rosettes 
and streamers of ribbon on a foundation of 
wood, cane, or wire. In the centre of each 
are hung gloves of paper. Each one is sus- 
pended on a small stick, little more than a 
foot in length, at the end of which is a 
wooden heart, bearing initials and date. 
The latest is M.M. 1777. They are placed 
very high on the wall of the church. 
Tradition says that they are in memory of 
betrothed maidens, who, having lost their 
lovers by death in early youth, continued 
faithful to their first love, and led a virgin 
life devoted to the memory of the departed. 
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They commemorate not the betrothed who 
died first but the survivor who remained 
faithful to the love of her youth.” 


In some places the periodical dressing of 
graves is most carefully attended to. Thus 
at Usk, in Monmouthshire, for some weeks 
before Palm Sunday the inhabitants, as [ 
am told, are busy in the churchyard scour- 
ing the gravestones, repainting the railings, 
beautifying the tombs, and re-turfing the 
grave mounds, the churchwardens doing 
everything that they can to set God’s Acre 
in order. Fences are repaired, walks and 
trees trimmed, and grass cut and cleared of 
weeds. All friends of those recently de- 
ceased who are buried there take care to 
get the slabs and stones set up before the 
great day of ancestral commemoration. 

When the day arrives, early in the morn- 
ing are to be seen groups of pious survivors 
carrying trays and baskets of flowers, gar- 
lands, floral crosses, and other devices 
which have been prepared from the few 
flowers to be obtained at that early season. 

Some supplement them with exotics and 
plants, carefully cherished indoors to be 
ready for the day. The richer people send 
for hothouse flowers from a nursery, even 
from London. From early dawn the 
churchyard is full of grave dresses of all 
ranks and ages. By church time all is 
complete, and about half an hour before the 
bell stops spectators begin to arrive, and 
through the day there is an influx of vis- 
itors. 

Much the same practice prevailed in the 
parish of St. Weonards, near Ross, Here- 
fordshire, where it was formerly the custom 
to dress the graves in the churchyard with 
flowers on Palm Sunday. About 1854 
‘* Flowering Sunday,” as it was called, was 
altered from Palm Sunday to Easter Day. 
I may add that at Crickhowell, in South 
Wales, it has been the custom from time 
immemorial not only to dress the graves on 
Palm Sunday, but also to hang garlands on 
the monuments in the church. 





MOVEMENTS IN THE DENOMINA- 


TIONS. 
BY REV. JOHN CONWAY, M.A., EDITOR 
NORTHWESTERN CHRONICLE. 
From The Congregationalist, Boston, May 19, 1892. 
THe Roman CaTHOoLic CHURCH. 


HowsoEVER closely I may be able to ad- 
here to Herbert Spencer’s famous rhetorical 
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rule of conveying the greatest number of 
ideas in the fewest number of words, I fear 
the editor of the Congregationalist imposed 
upon me a very difficult task when he asked 
me to discuss within the limits of eighteen 
hundred words the movements in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church along theological, so- 
ciological and practical lines. ‘The invita- 
tion is in itself an evidence that there are 
many non-Catholics who still believe in the 
following opinion so well penned by Ma- 
caulay over fifty years ago: ‘‘ There is not 
and there never was on earth a work of 
human policy so well deserving of examina- 
tion as the Roman Catholic Church.” For- 
tunately, the Congregationalist limits my 
study of the question to the Church in the 
United States. 


I. THEOLOGICAL. 


There is a marked tendency among 
thoughtful Catholics in this country not to 
continue to rattle the dry bones of heresies. 
Theology will grow as in the past. In the 
domain of dogma this is nothing more than 
saying that doctrinal development will con- 
tinue, and in the region of ethics that 
changing conditions of society will present 
new problems for solution. Doctrinal de- 
velopment may be illustrated by the exam- 
ple of scientific evolution. As the proto- 
plasm is said to have contained the promise 


-and potency of the future man, so the first 


germ of doctrine held within it the princi- 
ple of all future doctrines. Then the Apos- 
tles’ Creed was drawn up, which, however, 
does not contain the full body of Christian 
teaching. Definitions are the work of time. 
There were none at first. They have grown 
up during nineteen hundred years. ‘‘“The 
principle of development,’’ says Newman, 
‘is a remarkable philosophical phenom- 
enon, giving a character to the whole course 
of Christian thought.” 

Catholics do not leave their Church for 
intellectual reasons. As a rule, the men, 
whether laics or clerics, who leave the 
Catholic Church are not those who are best 
qualified -for patristic studies or for Scrip- 
tural research under the fierce light of mod- 
ernequipments. Catholics have little temp- 
tation, and less desire, to drop any doctrine 
which has been developed to the degree of 
a definition by the supreme authority of 
their Church. They accept such doctrines 
very much in the same way as a scientist 
accepts the demonstrated propositions of 
Euclides. The controversies which grew 
out of the early heresies are dead, and like 
dead languages, they can never be galvan- 
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ized into life again. Even the discussions 
which sprang out of the dispute between 
Dr. Luther and his ecclesiastical superiors 
have comparatively little interest nowadays 
in the United States. Catholics will go on 
believing the doctrines taught by their 
Church just as they have believed in the 
divinity of Christ before and after the coun- 
cil of Nicea. But these are not live ques- 
tions, in the popular sense of the phrase, 
and Protestants are willing to leave the 
Catholic people in undisturbed possession 
of their belief. People prefer knowledge 
to mere argument. ‘They seek irenics rather 
thun polemics. The late Cardinal Manning 
used, to say that controversy repels but 
charity unites. The leaders of Catholic 
thought in the United States recognize 
these principles. Oral religious controversy 
has become to a great extent unnecessary 
by reason of the evolution of men’s minds. 
The generosity of disposition which the 
American people bring to the discussion of 
even the most delicate subject disarms dis- 
cussion and makes men look for light. The 
question is not who will gain the mastery, 
but who will give most light. Intellectual 
forces are not now lavishly expended upon 
abstruse theological discussions, but more 
attention is given to a hearty co-operation 
in an effort to make people better in tem- 
— as well as inspirituals. No fierce re- 
igious hatreds are ever likely to be aroused 
in the United States. The Catholic Church 
will go on untrammeled in its work here, 
free from state patronage and state perse- 
cution. There is no obstacle to the devel- 
opment of what is best in-it from a divinely 
human standpoint as well as from a purely 
divine. 

In matters of opinion the tendency is to 
the fullest toleration. Men learned in 
patristic theology teach that the inspiration 
of Scripture need not extend beyond faith, 
morals and the trend of thought. Leading 
professors, like Bonquillon and Dr. Gorman 
of the Catholic University of America, teach 
the right of the state to instruct its sub- 
jects. Devout Catholics, like Professor 
Mivart, hold fast by the theory of scientific 
evolution. There is also a disposition 
among the more intelligent of our hierarchy 
to have less recourse to the easy weapon of 
excommunication. When Cardinal Tasche- 
reau, a courtly prelate who lives in the past, 
tried to execute the condemnation of the 
Knights of Labor, a few American prelates 
successfully demonstrated that a society 
should not be censured because it had taken 
the preeaution not to publish its secrets 
from the house-tops, or because its mem- 
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bers had organized for protection against 
grinding monopolies. 


II. SocroLoGIcaL. 


The Catholic Church in the United States 
is not afraid to denounce destructive social- 
ism which deals with riots and bloodshed, 
to discourage obstructive socialism which 
embitters class against class, and to promote 
constructive socialism which tries to bring 
all sections into harmony. Priest and prel- 
ate, pulpit and press, are all giving atten- 
tion to the social questions indicated by Leo 
XIII. in his encyclical on the Condition of 
Labor. ‘The powers mentioned see clearly 
that social obstructions to the application 
of Christianity must be removed. They 
realize that the donning of the cassock does 
not mean the doffing of humanity. They 
have learned that for the multitude it is a 
strong motive of the credibility of Chris- 
tianity to see its teachers alleviating the 
condition of the poor and bringing to the 
surface the ‘‘ submerged tenth.” Though 
Pope Leo’s words are those of love and 
warning, of peace and sympathy, still many 
of the sentiments of his famous encyclical 
had been voiced by American prelates years 
before its appearance. 

The Catholic Church in the United States 
has already recognized that Demos is the 
ruler of the world. The scepter is no 
longer a magic wand; the electoral urn 
holds the motive power. Leo XIII. has 
given a pronounced impetus to this policy 
by his statement that our first concern 
should be to save workingmen from the 
*‘ cruelty of grasping speculators who use 
human beings as mere instruments for mak- 
ing money.” Such words uttered twenty 
years ago would have been set down as those 
of a dangerous demagogue. The Catholic 
Church has to deal, not with princes and 
parliaments, but with the masses of the 
people. The late Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, 
the founder of the most American society 
of priests in this country, used to say it is 
in the United States that the union of the 
Catholic Church with democracy must first 
take place. And here it has taken place. 
The leading members of our hierarchy have 
the courage of their convictions. Cardinal 
Gibbons, for instance, did not hesitate to 
undertake the enormous task of getting the 
Propaganda to reverse one of its own deci- 
sions in reference to the Knights of Labor. 
He told its prefect that not only had work- 
men aright to protect themselves, but the 
whole people were bound to aid them under 
existing conditions. There is no danger of 
any surrender of principle on the part of 
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the Catholic Church in the United States ; 
there is an a at once enlightened 
and advanced. There is a growing appre- 
ciation of the policy which would place no 
stumbling-block in the way of an eminently 
practical people, whose tendency is to de- 
mand a reason for everything. 


III. Practica. 


The Catholic Church in this country has 
adapted itself to the intelligent require- 
ments of the most powerful nation on earth. 
Whenever any obstacle to this adaptation 
presents itself there are within the fold of 
that Church enough men of patriotically 
Christian intelligence to remove any such 
hindrance. Thus, when an attempt was 
made lately to use the Catholic Church for 
the purpose of keeping alive an offensive 
foreignism and of spreading a language to 
the detriment of the vernacular, men within 
that Church dragged the infamous intrigue 
to its death in the light of public opinion. 
With a rare delicacy of taste, worthy of the 
noblest and best civilization, our represent- 
ative non-Catholic fellow-countrymen looked 
on in silent yet eloquent approval of the 
good work that was done by Catholic eccle- 
siastics. They knew the relative strength 
of the men engaged in the fight and they 
had no fear for the outcome. As citizens 
we do not want to hear of the ‘*‘ German 
vote,” or the “‘ Irish vote,’’ or the ‘‘ Bohe- 
mian vote,” or of any other vote save that 
of the American people. As Catholics we 
despise such phraseology as the “Irish 
Catholic Church,” the ‘‘ German Catholic 
Chureh,” the ‘‘Bohemian Catholic 
Church,” but we welcome the expression 
the ‘‘ Catholic Church of America.” In- 
telligent Catholics are making strenuous 
efforts to solve the school problem. ‘Their 
task, however, is by no means easy, not be- 
cause of the inherent difficulties of the ques- 
tion, but because of reactionaries from 
within and bigots from without. 

Even in the form of her public services 
the Catholic Church here shows a desire to 
be in complete harmony with the require- 
ments of modern life. Congregational sing- 
ing has become popular. An observing 
clergyman of New York says that in every 
instance where congregational singing has 
been introduced the attendance at evening 
service has increased by twice, and some- 
times by three times, the number. It isa 
matter of history that the patriot prelate of 
the United States, Archbishop Carroll of 
Baltimore, suggested that mass be celebrated 
in the vernacular, such as is done in certain 
countries of the Orient. ‘The Catholic 
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Church here insists more upon sacraments 
than sacramentals, and its efforts are directed 
to bring out the leading principles of Chris- 
tianity rather than its phylacteries. 

Here, also, the leading men of the Catho- 
lic Church have grappled, not unsuccess- 
fully, with the saloon. An American prel- 
ate induced the head of the Catholic Church 
to issue a brief declaring that total absti- 
nence is achief remedy against intemper- 
ance. The Council of Baltimore tells the 
priests of the United States to advise Catho- 
lic saloon keepers to seek a more honorable 
business. Catholics have done their share 
in forming that public opinion which is 
adverse to the saloon. 

The Catholic Church in this country in- 
sists strongly upon the civic virtues. The 
comparative absence of pronounced antago- 
nism between the Christian denominations 
permits the Catholic Church to apply itself 
to a greater sphere of usefulness here than 
elsewhere. There is not, and there never 
will be, an agreement upon dogma. There 
is a basis tor unity as well as for union of 
all in that invisible element called the soul 
of the Church. ‘‘I have got two great ad- 
vantages,”’ wrote the late Cardinal Manning 
to his Protestant friends, *‘ I can hope and 
embrace you all in the soul of the Church, 
and I can rejoice in all and gladly share in 
many of your good works.” The Catholic 
Church in this country does its own part in 
the strangling of political vice, in the pro- 
motion of civic virtue, and in the inculca- 
tion of patriotic principles. 





EDITORIAL. 
From The Congregatienalist (Boston), June 23, 1892. 


Unper the above title a series of nine 
articles was concluded in our columns last 
week which have deservedly attracted wide 
attention. They will repay a rereading for 
purposes of comparison between these lead- 
Ing denominations and to note the great 
trends and tendencies, which they all share, 
which characterize the whole Christian 
Church of the present day. Some of the 
most important, on which nearly all the 
writers have dwelt, will impress the reader 
with the growing influence and conquering 
power of the church, its deepening sense of 
its mission to lift the whole race into the 
unity of the faith, unto the perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ. 

The movement toward Christian unity, 
not in outward forms, but in spirit and 
sympathy, is evidently uppermost in every 
denomination. Even those denominations 
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which recognize in their own creeds the 
highest authority are reaching out eagerly 
for larger fellowship. The Presbyterian 
Church, on the one hand, while it is in con- 
stant ferment over its standards, has within 
itself a growing party which desires a new, 
much briefer and simpler creed as repre- 
senting its present belief, while promising 
steps are being taken toward the union of 
all Presbyterian bodies on the essentials of 
a common faith. Beyond this goal the real 
union of all churches on the same broad 
basis seems to be attainable. On the other 
hand, the Roman Catholic Church is show- 
ing signs of genuine catholicity, both within 
itself and to those, without. The writer on 
that body sees a basis for unity as well as 
for ‘‘ the union of all in that invisible ele- 
ment c:lled the soul of the church.” Even 
Unitarians seem to be moving toward the 
recognition of Christ as the supreme mani- 
festation of God to men. ‘The center of 
this great movement may be characterized 
as a growing disposition in each body to 
recognize all the others as genuine branches 
of the one Church of Christ, that is, to ac- 
knowledge in each evidences of the in- 
dwelling and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

An increasing, more definite and practical 
interest in the present welfare of the whole 
human race naturally accompanies this grow- 
ing desire for Christian unity. AJ] denomi- 
nations are discussing economic and socio- 
logical questions. ‘T'hey are seeking how to 
bridge the gulf between the rich and the 

oor, the cultivated and the ignorant. 

hey are, more or less consciously, empha- 
sizing their belief in the infinite fatherhood 
of God and the universal brotherhood of 
men. Most of them have believed and do 
believe that man is lost and that he can 
find redemption only in Christ. But they 
are giving more attention to his redemption 
from present ills and are coming to regard 
such redemption as a most important step 
in securing his eternal salvation. 

It was to be expected that this tendency 
toward Christian unity and toward broad, 
humanitarian efforts would lead to a deeper 
interest of the churches in affairs of govern- 
ment. They are finding, what a Massachu- 
setts pastor declared more than two hundred 
years ago, that *‘ democracy is Christ’s gov- 
ernment.” Liberty within the church and 
the state under the simple principles of love 
and unselfish service is coming to seem less 
a dream and more an object to be realized. 
The development of this conviction in the 
Catholic Church is one of the most remark- 
able illustrations of the reflex influence of 
Protestantism and democracy on a great 
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body trained under foreign monarchical 
ideas, both in church and state. Evidently 
the churches of all denominations are exer- 
- cising a growing influence in the affairs of 
our government, not as churches but by 
reason of a profounder sense of the obliga- 
tions of Christian citizenship. 

With these movements the missionary re- 
sponsibilities of Christian churches must 
become constantly greater and more vividly 
realized. Salvation means more than it did 
a century ago, when Christians first began 
to awake to the idea of carrying the gospel 
to the heathen. It is coming to mean not 
only deliverance from future punishment, 
but present renovation of society and of 
government, the reviving and rebuilding of 
effete nations on the broad basis of a Chris- 
tianity which is for the redemption of the 
whole world. Larger plans, larger gifts and 
larger triumphs are predicated for this last 
decade of the century than for all the years 
before it. 

The greater employment in Christian ser- 
vice of those who have heretofore been lim- 
ited in their opportunities while foremost 
in their devotion is another promising sign 
brought out in these articles. The Metho- 
dist Church has for several years past been 
chiefly interested in the position which 
women should have in that body. It is 
moving toward giving them a place in its 
legislative work. It has allotted to them 
the office of deaconess and is enlarging rap- 
idly the ministries of that office. All the 
denominations are giving greater attention 
to young people and aiding them to great 
and inspiring enterprises at an age in which 
a little while ago they were not believed to 
be capable either intellectually or spiritually 
of such service. ‘The churches are enlisting 
them in the great reforms against intem- 
perance and every kind of oppression, and 
are in consequence putting forth higher 
ideals of education, putting nobler mean- 
ings of Christian service upon all callings 
and pursuits. 

It is especially to be noted that indepen- 
dent bodies of churches, like the Baptists 
and Congregationalists, are moving toward 
greater organization and closer fellowship 
as they realize the extent of their oppor- 
tunities and the necessity of systematic 
efforts to meet them. We think, also, that 
those who carefully study these articles will 
see that in none of these important move- 
ments is the body which we represent lag- 
ging behind the others, and that none are 
more alive to the great and manifold tri- 
umphs for the kingdom ‘of Christ in which 
all in friendly rivalry aspire to lead. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN Matters oF Re- 
Lietous Beier. By Vincent HENry Stan- 
ton, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1891. 
pp. xiii., 229, $1.75. 

This is an excellent and timely book by a com- 
petent and broad-minded Anglican scholar. He 
writes because he has the conviction “ that a fuller 
perception of the true bearings of this question 
would prove a very powerful agent in the recon- 
ciliation of differences among Christians, and in a 
general advance in spiritual knowledge and life”’ 
(p: 12). He passes lightly over the authority of 
the Reason, and devotes his attention to the au- 
thority of the Church and the Bible. The au- 
thority of the Bible is found essentially in ‘‘ the 
Divine characteristics of the Holy Scriptures and 
of the revelation which they contain,’’ which 
“appeal to the heart and conscience’ not only of 
the individual, but of the Church, so that they 
become ‘‘ the common faith of Christians.’’ This 
‘common judgment remains quite unshaken by 
modern controversies.’’ The differences among 
Christians, the revision of traditional opinion by 
criticism will not materially change this common 
judgment of the whole Christian consciousness. 

As to the authority of the Church, the author’s 
opinion appears in the following summary state- 
ment: ‘“‘ An authority proceeding from the de- 
clared faith and the life of virtually the whole 
church, or of greater or smaller portions of it— 
not as something homogeneous, infallible, and 
absolute throughout, but as varying indefinitely, 
in strength, from cases in which it is practically 
impossible that it should be wrong to others in 
which its apparent utterances may yet need much 
confirmation before it can be relied on, or may re- 
quire much correction, or in which it ought per- 
chance to be altogether rejected"’ (p. 187). 

The author makes the following wise remark, 
which presents a principle of vast importance : 
‘‘The individual must think and judge, but he 
should do so with the consciousness that he is but 
one member in a vast organism. He must live in 
a larger life; he must think as one whose own 
weak and narrow thoughts should be guarded and 
controlled by the worthier, truer thoughts of a 
master mind’’ (p. 190). 

An incidental merit of the book is the large- 
heartedness with which the author considers the 
non-Anglican churches. He calls attention to the 
fact that they are not unchurched by the formu- 
laries of the Church of England ; that the ablest 
Anglican divines of the sixteenth century recog- 
nized the validity though irregularity of non-epis- 
copal ordination of the continental divines of the 
Reformed Church, while they insisted at the same 
time upon episcopal ordination within the realm 
of England itself. He paraphrases this position 
thus: ‘‘ We will not take upon ourselves to un- 
church you. We will waive the question of the 
esse of the Church, using language in our defini- 
tion of it which may possibly include you; but 
we know what belongs to her dene esse, and that 
we will scrupulously guard. Moreover, we main- 
tain the principle that the Christians of the same 
place, the same race, the same nation ought not to 
be divided among themselves, and this is the 
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Church of the English nation’’ (p. 205). 
This little book deserves a wide circulation. It 
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is an important contribution to the cause of Church 
unity. a C. A. Briees. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Bupastis (1887-89). By Epovarp NAvILLe. 
Eighth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Volume for 1889-90. With fifty-four plates 
Published by order of the Committee. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triitbner & Co., 1891. 
Folio, pp. viii., 71; plates, 54. 

The latest publication of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund is the largest yet put forth, with possibly a 
single exception. In the number and execution 
of the plates and photographs it stands first. 
Twenty-five of the latter are full-page pictures, 
while the other six contain twenty-three representa- 
tions of smaller objects more in detail. The plates 
contain linear reproductions of the inscriptions 
from Bubastis found during parts of three sea- 
sons. The fragmentary character of the records 
thus presented illustrate in a most exasperating 
way the vandalism with which these interesting 
relics of Egyptian antiquity have been treated 
throughout their history. Scarcely a complete line 
has been found in any of the objects here repre- 
sented. Even the records of the ‘‘ Festival Hall,” 
which have been reserved for separate treatment 
in a special volume, are by no means complete ; 
but in spite of these mutilations (certain of which 
unquestionably are to be ascribed to the later 
kings), and in some degree in direct dependence 
upon them, the excavator has been enabled to 
trace the history of the buildings and their fate 
under the successive dynasties. 

A specimen of the outrageous habit of the second 
Ramses to take to himself the glory of his pred- 
ecessors as well as his own is here illustrated in 
aremarkable way. Ebers has said that the Delta 
is strewn with the monuments of Ramses II.; and 
so it is to all appearance. While there are many 


such inscriptions which are genuine, and while 


Ramses erected the monuments upon which they 
were inscribed, yet the number of those which he 
usurped by the erasure of another name and the 
simple insertion of his own is very large and ex- 
ceedingly shameless ; but not only so, the work 
was often done in so slovenly a fashion that no one 
can be imposed upon by the forgery. 

The history of the city has been found to be un- 
expectedly long. Monuments have come to light 
which lead to the belief that building was done 
upon the site of Bubastis as early as the fourth 
dynasty by Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyra- 
mid. The sixth dynasty was represented by 
Pepi I.; the twelfth, thirteenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, tweutieth, twenty-second, twenty-sixth, 
twenty seventh, twenty-ninth, thirtieth dynasties, 
the Hyksos and Ptolemy Epiphanes were also rep- 
resented. Evidence has been discovered which 
shows a wonderful development in artistic skill 
and material wealth under Osorkon I. of the 
twenty-second dynasty. Whether this evidence 
of great wealth is to be ascribed to profound peace 
and industrial prosperity, as suggested by the 
author, or to the booty of conquest, may be an 
open question. This is the king who is supposed 
by some to be the same with ‘‘ Zerah the Ethiopian”’ 
(2 Chron. xvii.) whom Asa overthrew ; the diffi- 
culty in the case being connected with the assigned 
nationality of the king. 

One of the unsolved problems of Egyptology 
has been as to the origin and monuments of the 
Hyksos, the shepherd invaders of the Delta. The 
view that the sphinxes of Tanis were the work of 
these unknown conquerors has found both advo- 
cates and opponents. Apepi’s name has been 


found scratched upon the shoulders of them, a 
= which was by no means the appropriate one. 

hy it was put in that position has never been 
explained, unless by a supposition similar to that 
now given by M. Naville. The breast is the 
proper place for the name of the king who caused 
the erection of the sphinxes ; but that place has 
been usurped by a king of the twenty-first dynasty. 
If Apepi spared the name of the original maker of 
the sphinx and put his own in a secondary place, 
it must have been because that name was one en- 
titled to great respect ; but beneath all other ques- 
tions was the more fundamental one, whether, in 
fact, these sphinxes were really of Hyksos origin. 
That question has now received an answer which 
is at least plausible. The so-called ‘‘ Bagdad 
Lion’’ has long been known. It contained a name 
upon the breast, in the place of honor, which had 
been read Ra-Set-nub. The character of the monu- 
ment was identical with that of the Tanis sphinxes 
which bear a forged name upon the breast. In 
the course of the investigations at Bubastis the 
name of a king has been found, which is clearly 
written and which corrects the erroneous reading 
of the name on the Bagdad Lion. It now turns 
out to be the name of a king which reads User-en- 
Ra in the first cartouche, with the name Ian-Ra in 
the second. The formula of dedication is unlike 
that of any Egyptian king, and hence the proba- 
bility that we have to do with a Hyksos monu- 
ment is increased. The inferences drawn are that 
the other sphinxes found in the Delta are genuine 
memorials of the shepherd-kings, and that Ian-Ra 
was one of the earlier in the line. It was due to 
this discovery of the name therefore that another 
step was taken toward the settlement of the prob- 
lem of the Tanis sphinxes, and that another Hyksos 
king has become known by name at least. It is 
conjectured that he is to be considered as the same 
person with "Iavd¢ or ’Avvdc (’lavpdc¢) named by 
Josephus, 

It is impossible in a notice such as this to tell 
much about this noble volume. It is a monument 
to the continued enthusiasm of the persons who 
in England and America have subscribed to the 
expenses of the Fund. Unfortunately there are 
few readers who have sufficient knowledge of the 
graphic system of Egypt to appreciate some of the 
nicer points in the series, but there remains much 
to interest and instruct. These eight volumes, 
which compose the series thus far published, are a 
remarkable example of what can be done in the 
interest of science and investigation as a result of 
private effort. M. Naville says that he is now 
convinced that Bubastis has been exhausted ; but 
who knows? Mariette pronounced it an unprom- 
ising field years ago. 

In closing, let the hope be expressed that the 
Fund will find ample and willing support in its 
latest adventure, the Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, which will be of incalculable benefit to 
coming students of Egyptology. 

New York. CHARLES R. GILLETT. 


PRAKTISCHE THEOLOGIE von Dr. E. Cur. ACHELIS, 
ord. Professor der Theologie an der Universitat 
Marburg. Zweiter Band. Freiburg-i. B.: G. 
C. B. Mohr; New York: Steckert, 1891. 8vo, 
pp. xx., 450, 11 marks. 

The second volume of this comprehensive work 
on practical theology is marked by the same char- 
acteristics and maintains the same order of excel- 
lence which distinguished the first volume. 

Four branches of the oo subject are dis- 
cussed : 1. Liturgics ; 2. The doctrine respecting 
Common Worship ; 3. Voluntary societies in the 
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service of practical Christianity ; and 4. Church 
Government. 

Each branch is studied historically and under 
all its aspects. The author’s method may be 
shown by a partial survey of his treatment of 
liturgics. Opening with an introduction on the 
name and definition of the discipline as prevalent, 
first, before the Reformation, then during the 
Reformation, he proceeds to describe the place 
of worship (Kultusraum) : the place before the age 
of Constantine ; the ancient basilica ; the Byzan- 
tine style; the Roman style; the Gothic style ; 
the Renaissance ; the style of church building of 
the evangelical churches. From the general he 
passes to the particular : the font (atrium) ; church 
spires and church clocks; hours for devotion ; 
the pulpit and pews ; the sanctuary or altar space. 
This description is followed by the consideration 
of times of worship : Sunday ; Sunday observance 
during the first five centuries ; legal observance of 
Sunday of the Roman Catholic Church since the 
sixth century ; the evangelical conception of Sun- 
day. From the observance of Sunday the author 
passes to the Christian year, inquires into its 
origin, studies the festivals of Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, Epiphany, and Christmas. Afterward he 
takes up the parts of the Christian year: from 
Advent to Easter; the Easter season; and the 
period from Easter to Advent. Pursuing the 
same exhaustive method, he discusses the princi- 
ples on which liturgical offices were constructed ; 
the use of formularies ; and the administration of 
ordinances : baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Ro- 
man mass, the Lutheran oifice, and the office of 
the Reformed Church for the Lord’s Supper. 
Then he contemplates the person of the liturgist : 
his manner ; speech and action; vestments ; the 
connection of art with worship; sculpture ; the 
crucifix, and music. 

This brief sketch of topics will illustrate the 
method of Dr. Achelis—a method which he fol- 
lows in the treatment of every branch of practical 
theology, and every subordinate part of each 
branch. All topics are developed historically, and 
the historical view embraces in compact form the 
entire field, from the first centuries onward down 
into the modern age. The work thus becomes as 
well a handbook for the study of the history of all 
branches of practical theology, as an able, inde- 
pendent treatise on all departments of ministerial 
service. 

The judgment and counsels of the author are 
throughout evangelical and spiritual. - In the sec- 
ond as in the first volume there are no traces of 
German scepticism. Dr. Achelis shows himself a 
true und faithful servant of the Lutheran churches ; 
but he is not blind either to the faults of his own 
denomination or to the excellences of the Reformed 
churches. The office for the baptism of infants 
prevalent in Germany is severely criticised, espe- 
cially the practice of exorcism. ‘‘ Is there any one 
in Christendom,”’ he asks, ‘‘ who is of the opinion 
that his unbaptized child is possessed of the devil ? 
If not, then exorcism is a lie (eine Luege), and a 
sin against Mark x. 13-16 and 1 Cor. vii. 14’ (p. 

74). He gives precedence. to the principles and 
practice of the Reformed churches regarding the 
relief of the poor and ministries to the sick. The 
doctrine of the Heidelberg Catechism on ‘‘ good 
works’”’ is quoted and commended. In answer to 
Question 86, Why must we do good works ? the 
Catechism gives as a reason, among others, ‘‘ that 
we ourselves may be assured of our faith by the 
fruits thereof.’’ Maintaining that this idea is un- 
doubtedly scriptural, Dr. Achelis adds: ‘* But the 
appropriation of this scriptural principle and the 
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assigning of it so prominent a place in the life of 
faith is distinctively Reformed’’ (p. 296). 

The learned and masterful production of Dr, 
Achelis is a truly valuable contribution to theo- 
logical literature, and is deserving of a translation 
into English. EMANUEL V. GERHART. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, REFORMED CuurcH, 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


Not on Catvary. A Layman’s Plea for Media- 
tion in the Temptation in the Wilderness. New 
York : Dillingham, 1892. Pp. 46, 12mo, leather- 
ette, 35 cents. 

We have learned from the immense circulation 
and wide influence for good which Professor 
Drummond’s little books have reached not to de- 
spise a book because it is small. By some of the 
pamphlets issued of late years themes were so pre- 
sented as to stir thought far more deeply than 
more pretentious treatises. The anonymous book- 
let before us is likely to take its place among these. 
Within its forty-six pages are suggested such modi- 
fications of the accepted Christology, Soteriology, 
and Anthropology as, carried out, would come 
little short of revolutionizing those departments of 
Systematic Theology. The principal thesis main- 
tained is that redemption was secured ‘‘ Not on 
Calvary,’’ not by the crucifixion of our Lord, but 
by His complete subjection while in the flesh tc 
the dominion of Satan. The crucifixion was only 
“the last exercise of malignant power by the 
F . fallen one.’? The ‘‘ mediation” of Christ 
is found ‘‘in the temptation in the wilderness,”’ 
and in the constant submission to Satan’s assaults 
and power while Jesus was on earth. The doc- 
trine of atonement by blood sacrifice is definitely 
rejected. 

The author does not go outside of the sayings of 
Christ for his scriptural basis, but he appeals con- 
stantly to reason and to our conception of the 
character of God. ‘ 

A further conclusion drawn is that the origin of 
evil and of suffering is to be sought not in man, 
nor in God, but in Satan. 

The author’s aim is apologetic. He desires to 
answer the objection ‘‘ How could the Divinity, 
if it isa unity, sacrifice a part of itself to itself, 
and was this sacrifice a sacrifice to itself as a whole 
or only to a part of itself ? and if to a part, to 
what part ?’’ Certainly the theory of the writer 
relieves the subject of grave difficulties. The 
exegesis of passages given is admissible, and not 
improbable. 

‘The study is independent, and suggests that we 
have not heard the last word on the atonement. 
We should like to have a more exhaustive study 
of the subject from the same hand, and meanwhile 
heartily commend what we have here to the im- 
partial judgment of the reader. The book will 
bear careful study and much thought. 

Brook.iyn, N. Y. GEORGE W GILMORE. 


Furvure Rerripution. By Rev. Georce W. 
Kine, Pastor of the Broadway M. E. Church, 
Providence, R. I. New York: Hunt & Eaton ; 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 1891. 12mo, 
pp. 267, $1. 

The author of this treatise is a Methodist pastor, 

whose mind has been thoroughly stirred with a 

sense of the importance of his theme, and whose 


_ studies and experience have Jed him to discuss it 


in a very practical and effective way. Avoiding 
largely the a priori method of argument so cur- 
rent, and seeking simply to ascertain the facts as 
these are brought ou‘ in the Scriptures, he has suc- 
ceeded in making a really valuable contribution to 
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the current literature on this grave subject. It 
would be well if his method were more fully 
adopted by those who are undertaking, whether 
on the right side or the wrong side, the discussion 
of a doctrine so solemn and so vital. h 

The first chapters of the volume are concerned 
altogether with the testimony of the Bible, as to 
the fact and especially as to the endlessness of ret- 
ribution after death. Assuming that all who be- 
lieve what the Bible declares will admit the fact 
that some form and degree of future punishment 
occurs in the intermediate life, the author passes 
in careful review the several texts and passages 
which serve to illustrate the nature of that punish- 
ment, and to confirm our faith in its limitless dura- 
tion. We have nowhere seen a better grouping 
of this biblical evidence. Following the positive 
proof, he traverses with vigor the various argu- 
ments and objections of Restorationism and Uni- 
versalism, whether based on Scripture or on rea- 
son, showing clearly the invalidity of the larger 
hope in either form. An instructive chapter on 
the New Testament terminology, such as Hades, 
Gehenna, Tartarus, Aion and Aionios, Death, De- 
struction, and the like, closes this part of the dis- 
cussion. 

In treating the more strictly doctrinal question 
respecting the grounds of future punishment, the 
author undertakes a task for which apparently he 
is not so fully qualified. His acquafntance with 
other types of theology than that in which he has 
been schooled is obviously defective. Calvinistic 
authorities, for example, would by no means ac- 
cept his interpretation of their system at this point. 
He ignores the fact which ought to be strongly 
emphasized on all hands, that evangelical Protes- 
tantism is substantially one as to the desert of 
sin, and the general ground and reason for its 
punishment. While this or that aspect of the 
matter may be made more or less prominent by 
particular schools of thought, yet as to the body 
and substance of the doctrines all evangelical 
schools are agreed. 

The chapters on the number of the last and on 
the nature and necessity of future punishment are 
valuable, though more brief than is desirable in 
such a discussion. The strong chapter in refuta- 
tion of the dogma of the annihilation of the wick- 
ed, and the vigorous discussion of the several lines 
of argument advanced by restorationists, will be 
found to be specially interesting and instructive to 
the general reader. The former dogma has, in- 
deed, had extensive currency, and cannot hope to 
maintain any permanent place among Protestant 
beliefs, while the testimony of the Bible so de- 
cisively condemns it. The latter appears now to 
be declining from view for the same reason, and 
seems unlikely even in its best forms to secure 
numerous adherents among those who are loral to 
the Word of God as the final authority in all mat- 
ters of faith ; but the autbor may congratulate 
himself on having made a real and timely contribu- 
tion to the completer overthrow of both the first 
error and the second also. E. D. Morris. 

LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THe ScHootr oF CALVARY ; OR, LAWs OF CHRISTIAN 
Livrne REVEALED FROM THE Cross. A Course 
of Lent Lectures. By the Rev. GzorcE Bopy, 
M.A., D.D., Canon Missioner of the Diocese of 
Durham, Vice-President of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1891. 16mo, 
pp. xxx., 403. 


It is difficult to criticise what is virtually a book 
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of devotion. Nobody, at any rate no earnest- 
minded person, can read this book without profit. 
It is transparently sincere, and shows abundant 
evidences of a rich personal experience. Its coun- 
sels are undoubtedly needed, and in a great degree 
eminently wise. Its very subject, however, brings 
it into the most direct and the closest contact with 
that inexplicable mystery of the humiliation of the 
Son of God which St. Paul calls His self-emptying 
It is next to impossible to deal with such a subject 
without confusion, and we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Body has not wholly escaped it. Thus, 
for instance, when the Son had consented—if we 
may dare so to speak—to become incarnate and 
true man, it is difficult to suppose a separate and 
deliberate act of self-emptying will in each detail 
of the life He had chosen. Ko one would speak 
of the circumcision of a Jewish boy or the baptism 
of a baby as an act of obedience on the part of the 
children themselves. If it is a proof of Christ’s 
obedience that ‘‘ at the age of eight days He was 
circumcised, and at the age of forty days presented 
in the Temple,’’ it would seem that His human 
infancy was overpowered and, so to speak, obliter- 
ated to that extent by the Divine nature. So, 
again, in the Law of Mortification, having chosen a 
human life at all, it was no true ‘‘ mortification’’ 
to endure its ordinary and inseparable incidents. 
That He was born in a limestone cave and cradled 
in a manger not only involved, so far as we know, 
no suffering, but—except on the hypothesis men- 
tioned above—it involved no act of will. It was 
no humiliation for a Jewish youth to learn and 
practise a trade, nor for a peasant to “‘ grow up in 
a village home, where luxury was unknown.” 
Indeed the Law of Mortification, as distinguished 
from the Law of Obedience, is of doubtful validity, 
and certainly not of universal obligation. Per- 
haps we misunderstand Mr. Body, but he seems to 
us to teach that, in order to secure obedience to 
the Divine law, we must devise a number of other 
laws, beginning our discipline much earlier than 
has positively required of us; but it is at 
least possible—we believe it to be the fact—that 
the law of God stops short at human capacity : 
that we cannot, in the long run, do more than He 
bids us ; and that if we make the attempt the over- 
strained bow will break. The history of asceticism 
is full both of pathetic and appalling illustrations. 
However, these are matters into which we cannot 
here enter. No large number of persons are likely 
to attempt too vigorous a mortification ; but we 
think it even more difficult and far more truly 
Christian to realize and apply the full meaning of 
the words, “‘in the joy of the Lord is your 
strength.’’ Notwithstanding some serious differ- 
ences of opinion, we heartily commend this little 
book. WILLIAM KIrgts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dr. 8S. G. Howe, THE Par~antHrRopist. By F. 
B. SaANBoRN. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1891. 5x3, pp. 370, $1.50. 

This volume belongs to the series of “‘ American 
Reformers,’’ and fitly takes its place by the side 
of Martyn’s ‘‘ Wendell Phillips.”” The author was 
a lifelong and intimate friend of Dr. Howe, edited 
a memorial volume printed by his friends in 1876, 
just after Dr. Howe’s death, and has prepared 
this volume with reference to a larger work which 
the family of Dr. Howe are soon to publish. There 
is given here a compact outline of the salient fea- 
tures of his life and character, accompanied and 
illustrated by unusually full citations from his 
writings, and everywhere interpreted by the ap- 
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preciative sympathy of friendship and kindred 
aims. The result is a clear, firm, consistent, and 
vivid conception of a unique and noble type of 
man, in stirring and eventful times living his own 
life truly, fearlessly, generously, and adding a 
specific and high quality to an epoch adorned by 
many men of power and renown. 

Book First, devoted to Dr. Howe’s youth and 
chivalric service in behalf of Greek liberty, is less 
interesting than any of the other three books, and 
less interesting than we might naturally expect it 
to be, whether from the remoteness of those events 
or from some infelicity in the editor’s work, it is 
not easy to determine. Book Second, describing 
Dr. Howe’s philanthropic efforts in behalf of the 
blind, and the marvellous story of Laura Bridg- 
man, and Book Fourth, devoted to his attitude in 
the Civil War and the high and varied services of 
his later years, are full of stirring incident and 
reveal high character and special gifts. They 
present Dr. Howe in a most attractive light ; but 
the interest of the volume culminates, and the 
work of the editor reaches its highest point in 
Book Third, in which Dr. Howe’s share in the 
political life of the times that intervened between 
the Annexation of Texas and the attack on Fort 
Sumter is narrated in vigorous style and with 
striking quotations from contemporary writings. 
The Seventh Chapter, on ‘‘ The Kansas Conflict 
and John Brown,’’ makes a positive contribution 
to the history of those ‘‘ brave days of old.”’ 

Boston, Mass. JUDSON SMITH. 


Brier REVIEWS, BY THE EDITOR. 


Pew Rents and the New Testament. Can they 
be Reconciled? By Robert C. Ogden. Introduc- 
tion by J. R. Miller, D.D. (New York and 
Chicago: Revell, 1892, 16mo, pp. 40, 35 cents.) 
A question destined to come more and more to 
the front till finally one of the obstacles to a 
‘*free Gospel” has been abolished. The discus- 
sion here presented was an address before the 
Presbyterian Social Union of Philadelphia, set- 
ting forth the grounds which move the writer to 
favor the abolition of the system now almost uni- 
versally in vogue. 

Practical Reflections on the Book of Ruth, by 
Rev. M. C. Horine, A.M., pastor of St. James's 
Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. Eli Huber, D.D., pastor of Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa. (Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1892, 
16mo, pp. 122, 50 cents.) An amplified and ex- 
tended paraphrase of the biblical narrative with 
added notes and comments, interspersed with 
moral, religious, and — suggestions of more 
or less pertinence and applicability to the present 
day and its needs. The style is plain and easily 
intelligible, but without any such degree of orig- 
inality in diction or insight as to call for special 
remark. 

The Pastor’s Ready Reference Record of Sunday 
Services for Fifty Years. Designed by R:v. Will- 
tam D. Grant. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
C>., large 4to, pp. 106, $1.50.) A volume measur- 
iug 14} by 11} inches is too large to be convenient, 
and yet in spite of its size the pages, according to 
the present arrangement, are not large enough to 
contain mention of all of the things which a pastor 
tinds it profitable to note. The idea and purpose 
of the book are excellent, but the form is not one 
wiich commends itself to us as calculated to ac. 
conplish all the good possible of attainment. An 
octavo could be arranged to contain more rubrics 





while being much more convenient, even if it did 
not cover fifty years. 

Credo and Credulity. An Exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed. By a Believer. (New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. No date. 16mo, pp. vi., 
290, $1.50.) Written by one who has ‘‘ never read 
any of the many expositions of the Creed, extant 
or forgotten ;’’ who starts with the statement that 
seven stanch defenders of the faith have been 
driven from the field by one infidel with whom 
complete victory rests so long as the defence is 
conducted along the old lines. The new means 
of defence by which victory must be obtained are 
to be found in the deliverances of the Apostles’ 
Creed and by a “hearty return to the one creed 
God has given.’”’ This course is advocated with 
much vigor and enthusiasm in italics, small caps., 
large caps., and capitals. The exposition is much 
as might be expected, though not by any means 
— in many good points well put and forcibly 
stated. 

The Cause of an Ice Age, by Sir Robert Bali, 
LL.D, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1891, 12mo, pp. 
xii., 180.) All science and knowledge, from the 
Christian standpoint, must be supplementary, part 
to part, on account of the common author of all 
things. In this volume we have an illustration of 
this dictum. Astronomy comes in to explain the 
causes of phenomena, the effects and proofs of 
which have been sought out by geology. ‘‘ The 
Great Ice Age,’’ by Geikie, is a standard upon the 
one side of the subject, and the present volume 
supplies the explanation of the astronomical rea- 
sons for its occurrence. This cause is found in 
the proposition, demonstrated in the appendix, that 
the amount of heat derived from the sun by a 
single hemisphere of the earth is divided between 
summer and winter in the proportion of 63 and 87 
per cent respectively. The work is entertaining 
and instructive, for the most part not requiring 
more than ordinary general information for its 
comprehension. 

Samson and Shylock ; or, a Preacher’s Plea for 
the Workingmen, himself a Day Laborer, by the 
Rev. John Merritte Driver, pastor of Simpson M. 
E. Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. (Published by the 
author, 1891, 12mo, pp. xii., 271, $1.50.) The 
motto of the title-page is very suggestive of the 
spirit of the book : ‘‘ Put yourself in his place.— 
Golden Rule condensed.’’ The volume consists 
of sixteen sermons or addresses upon as many 
topics connected with the labor question or allied 
subjects. They have already appeared in the 
columns of some of the Western daily papers, and 
are now presented in more permanent form. The 
author writes out of a depth of conviction and 
with great earnestness and force. He can scarcely 
claim to be a “‘ scientific’’ political economist, but 
he has succeeded in presenting very forcibly some 
considerations which should have weight with all 
classes, employers and employed, based upon the 
principles of the law of love. 

The Well-Spring of Immortality. A tale of Ind- 
ian life, by S. S. Hewlett, Superintendent of St. 
Catherine’s Hospital, Amritsar, North India. (New 
York : Randolph & Co., 1892, 8vo, pp. xvi., 223, 
$1.50 ) A departure fiom the ordinary form of 
missionary literature, but one which makes an ex- 
cellent addition to it, and one particularly adapted 
to cause a more vivid realization. of what mission- 
ary work is and what its results are. It is adapted 
not only to children, but may be read with profit 
by adults. One is led to see the actual condition 
of affairs much more plainly than in the usual pres- 
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entation. The story is told in a pleasing style, 
and the book itself, barring only the pictures, is 
handsome. The story is woven out of actual 
occurrences. 


SYNOPSES OF LEADING ARTICLES FROM PERIODI- 
CALS, 


THe June number of 7'he Expository Times con- 
tains an interesting symposium concerning the use- 
fulness of the Revised Bible, the discussion bein 
by Bishop Westcott, Dr. Bruce, Dr. Taylor, aa 
the Rev. Messrs. Dale, Bull, Hackney, and others. 
Dr. Westcott, who spent ‘‘ a considerable part of 
the ten most vigorous years’’ of his life in the 
revision of the New Testament, says the revision 
has brought the words and thoughts of the apos- 
tles before English people with a purity and exact- 
ness never attained before. The revisers strove to 
follow the aim and pattern of their predecessors, 
whose style and vocabulary and rhythm they 
strove to preserve with the most scrupulous care. 
Their duty was, however, to place the English 
reader as nearly as possible in the position of the 
reader of the original text ; it was not for them to 
leave or to introduce differences or identities in 
the English which were not in the Greek ; to hide 
parallelisms in cognate narratives, or to create 
them. Students have not found any commentary 
so fruitful as a concordance, and their desire was 
to enable the English student to use his concord- 
ance with like effect. It was no wonder, then, if 
on thorough many-sided investigations seventy- 
five changes grew to one hundred and twenty-seven. 
As to the charge of trivialities, made so frequently 
against the revisers, Dr. Westcott says that some of 
the changes, taken separately, may seem trivial, 
but they are not trivialities as links in a chain, and 
as faithful applications of an acknowledged prin- 
ciple. Thespelling of aname, Colosse or Colassz, 
may give important testimony. ‘‘The two 
thieves’’ became ‘‘ two robbers,’ thus avoiding 
the obscuring of the significant trait which indi- 
cated the social state of Palestine ; avoiding also 
the destruction of the tragic contrast between the 
lawless violence of the drigand and the self-sur- 
render of the true King. So with the use of the 
preposition ‘‘in.’’ No one would propose to alter 
the ‘‘ In Him we live and move,’’ etc.; so it is not 
a matter of indifference whether we say ‘‘ In Him 
were all things created,’’ or ‘‘by Him.’”’ Have 
we a right to limit a Divine relation? Is it a mat- 
ter of indifference whether we say ‘‘ the free gift 
of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus,’’ or “‘ through 
Christ Jesus’’? To the writer it makes a funda- 
mental difference in the whole conception of Chris- 
tianity whether we regard life as something which 
Christ has won for us apart from Himself, or 
something which is absolutely bound up with Him- 
self and only realized in vital fellowship with 
Him ; and he shall hold ten years of his life well 
spent if he has been enabled to help in any de- 
gree in bringing this thought home to the English- 
speaking people. Dean Burgon made merry over 
the rendering (2 Pet. i. 7), ‘‘ adding, in your love 
of the brethren, love.’’ But this rendering gives 
us the characteristic truth of Christian morality ; 
it sets out plainly what was put out of sight before, 
that love, the feeling of man for man as man, can 
only find its true foundation in the feeling of 
Christian for Christian, realized in and through 
the incarnation of the Word. Such illustrations 
could be multiplied indefinitely. ‘‘The body of 
His humiliation’’ is a Hebrew idiom, more preg- 
nant with meaning than ‘‘ our vile body.”’ ‘‘ The 


Son of His love” is not the same as ‘‘ His dear 
Son,” nor is “the Gospel of the glory of the 
blessed God” the same as ‘‘ the glorious Gospel.’’ 
A review is said to have killed the revision, but 
Bishop Westcott can see no signs of death. Its 
influence spreads silently and slowly, but surely. 
It is habitually used in Bible classes ; scarcely a 
sermon in which it is not quoted. Its acceptance 
has been beyond the acceptance of the revision of 
1611 in the same time. 

Suitably to the season, Dr. Francis E. Clark has 
an important paper in the June Andover Review on 
‘*An Organized Revival Among the Young.” 
Dr. Clark modestly traces the history of the origin 
and growth of the now enormous congregation 
known as the ‘‘ Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor,’’ of which he was the sole founder. 
The underlying features are the prayer-meeting 
pledge, intended to give stability to the young 
people’s prayer-meetings, by making it not a spas- 
modic thing, dependent upon the weather, etc.. but 
a meeting where the word ‘‘ duty’’ would be sub- 
stituted for the word ‘“‘feeling.’”’ A “ lookout 
committee’’ is appointed to see that the pledges are 
kept. It is the duty of this committee to see that 
those who join the society understand the pledge, 
know what they are signing, and keep the pledge 
when signed. At the consecration service, held 
once a month, the roll is called, and absentees are 
looked after by the lookout committee, and if wil- 
fully persistent in disregarding their obligations, 
their names are drop from the roll after three 
consecutive absences from these consecration meet- 
ings. No moral opprobrium is attached to this, 
nor does it take the place of excommunication 
from a church. Any one can leave the society 
whenever he likes, and no one can long be unfaith- 
ful to his vows and remain an active member. 
Thus the society is kept free from drones. Although 
very much is made of the prayer-meeting, the 
society is not merely a prayer-meeting society. 
There is no department of church work among 
young people which it is not meant to strengthen 
and revivify. This it accomplishes through com- 
mittees. Every man has his work. It divides the 
religious tasks of the young people, and places 
them upon many shoulders. It increases the re- 
sponsibility which each one feels for some particu- 
lar branch of church work. It is eleven years 
Since the society was founded. It has been blessed 
because it is a spiritual organization, because it 
says, ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God,’’ because it 
has made of the religion of its members not one thing 
among very.many others, but THE one important 
and pre-eminent thing. The movement seeks to 
promote intelligent religious service. It discour- 
ages ill-directed efforts. It endeavors to apply 
business principles to the service of Christ. Eve 
society is a manual or industrial training-school. 
Every junior society is a kindergarten for religious 
training. Every committee is a class-room for 
some practical branch of religious work. Every 
prayer-meeting is a school for expression or con- 
fession of Christ. The pledge is simply a promise 
of loyalty to some duties which are naturally in- 
cumbent upon every young Christian—.e., readin 
the Bible, private devotions, supporting the loca 
church, and publicly confessing Christ. The 
movement has a place in thirty different denomina- 
tions ; in most of them it is practically the only 
young people’s society. Nearly a million young 
people are looking forward to the great convention 
to be held in this city this month. Twenty-five 
thousand expect to be present; and those who 
watch the meetings at the Madison Square Garden 
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will, Dr. Clark thinks, go away convinced that the 
Gospel of Christ is not losing its hold upon the 
young people of the present generation. 

The current issue of The Review of the Churches 
continues its ‘‘ round-table conference’’ on the 
Disestablishment Controversy. Dr. Sinclair, the 
Archdeacon of London, says that in Wales there 
are some twenty-seven Nonconformist constitu- 
encies where a majority are in favor of disestab- 
lishment, against three who are not. The causes 
of the alleged failure of the establishment are (1) 
the intrusion of Norman bisho;s on Welsh sees ; 
(2) the appointment of Whig bishops of worldly 
character, with the view of checking Welsh zeal 
for different principles ; (3) the notorious lack of 
discipline in the Welsh Church in the past ; (4) the 
lack of sympathy among former Welsh clergy for 
the evangelical revival in Wales ; (5) the appoint- 
ment of men who could not speak Welsh to Welsh 
parishes ; (6) the habit of looking to England for 
bias and inspiration rather than of encouraging an 
individual life among the Welsh themselves. 
Lately these causes have been wisely counteracted, 
and the establishment has been correspondingly 
strengthened. What would the Nonconformists 
gain by disestablishment? (a) the four Welsh 
bishops would no longer sit in the House of Lords ; 
(6) the vicar or rectur would be no longer chairman 
of the parish meeting ; (c) £118,000 a year, the net 
receipt of the Welsh clergy in tithes, would be 
paid, as now, by the landlords, but to some such 
purpose as education ; (d) the estates of the four 
bishoprics, and of the four chapters, and the Welsh 
glebes would be swallowed up in the same way. 
On the other hand, (1) the four bishoprics, etc., 
would remain with just the same prestige of asso- 
ciation from an immemorial past ; (2) the feeling 
of resentment against the movers of the change 
would be bitter, and religious peace would be 
further removed than ever. The ideal course 
would be for the Welsh bishops to confer with the 
Nonconforming leaders, and take steps to reorgan- 
ize Welsh Christianity, after the precedent of the 
Reformation. The Welsh Nonconformists hold all 
the main doctrines of Christianity, and room might 
be made for their specific forms of local govern- 
ment ; but this is out of the question, and so it 
may be wise to make the Welsh Church a separate 
province, like York. The Scots have a church of 
their own, and yet the differences of race and char- 
acter between Welsh and English are greater than 
between English and Scots. Nonconformists have 
had several grievances removed. Cemeteries have 
been opened to them, church rates abolished, the 
universities and public schools thrown open. In 
Wales further concessions are needed. 

Among the current contributions to expository 
thought, ‘‘ The Conservatism of the Sermon on 
the Mount,’ by Rev. Dr. George Matheson, 
F.R.S E., in the June Thinker, takes high rank. 
The exegesis is confined to Matt. v. 17-20. Pre- 
vious portions of our Lord’s discourse may have 
conveyed the idea of innovation—e.g., the reason 
assigned for being poor in spirit differed from 
that given by the Rabbins, who based it on 
the remembrance that we would soon be food 
for worms, whereas Christ based it on the oppo- 
site ground that we were heirs of an immortal 
kingdom. The beatitudes have an air of origin- 
ality, not because of their precepts, but because of 
their rewards. In the old régime, the law is a pro- 
vision for human degradation; in the new, it is 
the privilege of elevated men. In the old, it is 
spoken on the plain; in the new, on the mount. 
Nevertheless, from its very key-note the Sermon 





on the Mount is conservative. ‘‘ Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law or the prophets.” 
The temptation to look upon the advent of the 
future kingdom as a mere relaxing of old bonds, 
which St. Paul afterward censured among the 
Thessalonians, is the same which our Lord cen- 
sures in the Sermon on the Mount—the temptation 
to look upon the coming kingdom as a state of 
lawlessness—a state of non-morality rather than of 
immorality. In Christ’s day the kingdom of 
heaven was more and more presenting itself as a 
world of rewards for work already done. The bur- 
dens of the law had long oppressed the Jews, and 
they looked for ng | in a relaxation of the law ; 
but Christ taught them precisely the opposite 
method, by binding the law so closely around the 
heart that its commands should become their vital 
air, and its service their perfect liberty. So, ‘‘ ex- 
cept your righteousness shall eaceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees,’’ etc. en had 
been lamenting the excess of Pharisaic morality, 
Christ says it erred by defect, not by excess ; it 
failed in things nearest to the earth—‘ the least of 
these commandments.’’ Throughout these pas- 
sages our Lord takes it for granted that the mo- 
rality of the Old Testament is absolute, not that it 
must of necessity comprehend all that has ever 
been said in the moral sphere, but that, so far as 
it goes, it is independent of changes. ‘‘I say unto 
you that until heaven and eartl pass away, one 
jot or one tittle shall in nowise pass from the law 
until all be fulfilled.’”’ Here are put together the 
two most immutable things in the Jewish con- 
sciousness—God the Creator, and the principle of 
duty, Elohim and Jehovah. Our Lord reminds 
His hearers that the latter of these Divine aspects 
is as lasting as—nay, more lasting than—the 
former, for it is possible to imagine a time when 
the elements shall melt, but not a day when virtue 
shall cease to be virtuous, or purity be deemed 
impure. He adds that He Himself is to be the 
prime mover in the inauguration of the new régime 
of moral law. ‘‘I am come to fulfil.’’ This ex- 
presses a conviction that He had a mission to fulfil 
—a duty to the past. This was supplementary to 
the life of the Jewish nation rather than something 
opening new vistas to humanity. This agrees with 
all other passages where Christ’s mission is alluded 
to. When the Child Jesus refers to ‘‘ His Father's 
business,’’ that business is made to centre in the 
courts of the Temple. Later He recognizes His 
service mainly as a fulfilment of Judea’s prophetic 
ideal, and quotes the words of His commission 
from the book of the national Isaiah. Near the 
close of His life He again contemplates Himself as 
fulfilling the theocratic aspirations of His country 
and vindicating His right to sit on David's throne, 
‘* Thou sayest that Tama king. To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that 1 should bear witness unto the truth.’’ This 
beautifully agrees with what has been quoted from 
St Matthew. In both cases the main subject of 
discourse is the nature of the kingdom of heaven ; 
in both cases a transition is made from the exhibi- 
tion of the coming kingdom to the statement of a 
mural condition, which must be fulfilled ere it can 
come. These passages were in profound harmony 
with the Messianic expectation. It was perfectly 
understood by the Jew that the Messiah would not 
come until there had appeared a perfect human 


soul. The dawning of that day was to be coéval 
with the time when a human soul should be able 
to say, ‘‘It is finished.’’ Hence the two Jewish 
ideals of majestic power and deep humility. The 
Messiah was to be not only King, but the “ ser- 
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vant of God ;’’ in the later prophecies the latter 
ideal outshines the former. ‘‘ He shall see of the 
travail of His soul,’’ etc. Christ had this con- 
sciousness of a servant’s life and work. The per- 
fect obedience of the human soul could not be 
separated from the dignity of the Messiah. So, 
when the tempter bids Christ exercise His kingly 
power, He answers that the life of reigning must 
be preceded by a life of obedience. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.’’ At the beginning of His ministry, 
then, He says, ‘‘ I am come to fulfil.” He did not 
say, as yet, that He came to die. The form of the 
coming cross may have been at this stage hid from 
His human soul; but He realized the essence of 
that cross. Notwithstanding the untheological 
nature of this sermon, it is evident that the Christ 
of history is the Christ of theology. Notwith- 
standing modern writers, the portrait of a man of 
Galilee must of necessity be the portrait of a theo- 
logian. In Palestine there is no force in the con- 
trast between the historical and the theological 
spirit. There the two are one. There was a the- 
ology before the Pauline—inseparable from Jewish 
history and from the idea of a Jewish Messiah. 
This idea involved the thought of atonement to 
the God of Israel, the conception of a life which 
should merit the favor of heaven by a complete 
observance and a perfect fulfilment of the law. 
The Christs of this century have no Jewish atmos- 
phere. That of Schenkel has the atmosphere of 
Berlin ; that of Renan, the atmosphere of Paris ; 
that of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,”’ the atmosphere of London ; 
that of Strauss, no atmosphere at all, either in 
heaven, or on earth, or the waters under the earth. 
The Christ of Judea is the Christ of theology. 
We shall only write successfully the history of 
Jesus of Nazareth when behind the very beginnin 
of His earthly acts we recognize the mission, “‘ 
am come to fulfil.”’ 
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Morality : What is Better ? 
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Thought. 
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William Carey, the Missionary Organizer, 
Preacher and Teacher. Part II. 
GrorceE Situ, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
The Origin of Missions in America. 
Rev. D. L. Laonarp. 
The Missionary and the Lark. 
Hueu P. McCormick. 
A Dying Testimony. 
GraHAM WILMOT BROOKE. 
Livingstone’s Answered Prayer. 
Laura M. LATIMER. 
News from the South African Mission 
Field. WItuiaM J. NEETHLING. 
The Parliament of Religions at the World’s 
Fair. Rev. J. H. Barrows, D.D. 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 
London, June, 1892. 


Catechising and Sunday-Schools. 
Cc. F. a. 
A Day on the Alps. A. GURNEY. 
“* No Compromise.’’ Chaps. XLIL.-XLVI. 
(Concluded. ) 
Heten F. HETHERINGTON and 
v. H. DARWIN BuRTON. 


Reminiscences of Orvieto. 
CHARLES T. J. Hrarr. 
Church ae, V. Funeral Mg ow 
v. J. E. Vaux, F.S.A. 
A Lady’s Letter trom New Zealand. 
ANNIE GLENNY WILSON. 
A Dre Rev. J. M. RopWELL. 
Why Was it Done? A "leeean Mystery. 
E. Harcourt MItTcHELL. 
Leaves from the History of the Guilds of 
the City of London. 
CHARLES Wetcn#, F.S.A. 
An Affair of Honor. Chaps. VIII.-XI. 
(Concluded.) ALICE WEBER. 


THE NEW WORLD. 
Boston, New York, June, 1892. 
The Social Plaint. 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 
Religious Evolution. 
Minot J. SavaceE. 
The Origin and Meaning of the Story of 
om. T K. CHEYNE. 
The Foundation of Buddhism. 
AURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
Imagination in Beer. 
RANCIS TIFFANY. 


The Next Step in Christianity, 
S. D. McConneEtt. 
The Implications of Self-Consciousness. 
JostaH Royce. 
How I Came into Christianity. 
oBUTA KISHIMOTO. 
New Forms of Christian Education. 
Mrs. HumpHRY WARD. 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDENT, 


Hartford, Conn., June, 1892. 


The — German Revised Bible. 
JEORGE 8. GoopsPEED, Ph.D. 
The Sociaiistic Ideas of Amos. 
Cuas. F. Kent, Ph.D. 
Old Testament Study in Switzerland. II. 
German Switzerland. 
Rev. CHarues I. Rusmnkam, Ph.D. 
Peter’s Early Teachings. 
Rev. OWEN JAMES 
The‘Founding of the Christian Church. 
CLYDE W. VoTaw. 


OUR DAY. 
Boston and Chicago, June, 1892. 
Temperance Needs in Foreign Lands, 
Mrs. Hunt, 
Miss WILLARD, 
Ex-Pres. HAMLIN, etc. 
Is Roman Catholicism aoe ? 
Prof. L. T. TowNsEND. 
National nen Wrap Thy Glory Robes 
About Thee 
Pres. J. E. RANKIN. 
Boston Monday Lectures, Seventeenth 


Year. JOSEPH COOK, 


PREACHER’S MAGAZINE, 
London, June, 1892. 
Moses ; His Life and its Lessons, Youth, 
and Manhood. 
Rev, Mark Guy PEARSE. 
Gideon ; A Sunday Afternoon Address to 
Christian Workingmen. 
Rev. CHARLES R. PARSONS. 
How Men Get their Sermons. 
Dr. R. W. DALE. 
Rev. Jonn EDWARDS. 
The Epistles to the Hebrews. 
Prof. G. G. Frvpiay, B.A. 
Homiletics. 
Rev. F. F. BRETHERTON. 
Rev. ALFRED G. BATE. 
Rev. J. RoBinson GREGORY. 
Rev. F. E. HAMER. 
Rev. R. C. CowE.u. 
Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 
Rev. WILLIAM WAKINSHAW,. 


THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 
May, 1892. 


The Progress of the Churches. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 
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Dr. MACKENNAL, 
Dr. CLiFFoRD. 
Mr. BuNTING. 
The Late Rev. Dr. AtLon. 
Dr. MACKENNAL. 
A __Disestablishment Controversy and 
Christian Comity. 
e Ven. ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
Rev. Hueu Prick Hugues. 
The Rt. Rev. the DEAN or ASAPH. 
The Inspiration of the Old Testament and 
the Higher Criticism. 
By the Lorp BisHor or WoRcESTER. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Edinburgh, London, Dublin, June, 
1892. 


Half Brothers. Chaps. XXVII.-XXXI. 
HeEsBA STRETTON. 


= acted of English Mission Enter- 
ay W. GarvEN Buarkig, D.D., LL.D. 


God’s Guidance. 

R. W. Daz, LL.D 
Precocious Birds. 

F. A. FuLCHER. 


Dr. HENRY ALLON. 
Rev. J. GuInNEss Rogers, B. A. 


MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
[Any of these books may be ordered through the Christian 


Literature Co.] 


Abbott, Lyman, Rev., D.D. The Evolution of Christianity. 
Boston : Houghton, 1892. Pp. vii., 258, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Alger, William Rounseville. 
Human Life. 


$1.50. 


Allon, Henry, Rev. 
Sermons. 


Psalms. London: Sonnenschein, 1892. 
3s. 6d. 


Alviella, Goblet, Count. 


illiams, 1892. P 
prés l’anthropologie et Vhistoire. 


Andrewes, 


'p. 296, Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Lancelot, Bishop. 


1992. Pp. 194, p. 8vo, 5s. 


Bachmann, J. 
ten. 8. Heft. 


Hosea, Cap. i.-vii. 
80, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 


Baentsch, B. Das Bundesbuch Ex. xx, 22—xxiii. 3°, 
seine ursprungliche Gestalt, sein Verhiltniss zu den es aioe 
uellenschriften und seine Stellung in der alttes- 
Halle a. S.: Niemeyer, 1892. 


blichen Qu 
tamentlichen Gesetzgebung. 
Pp. vii., 128, 8vo, 2.80 mk. 


Barbier de Montault, X. de. 
Tome 5. Rome, IV. 
Vins, 1892. Pp. 604, 8vo. 


arow, E. P. Regni Evangelium. 
Williams, 1892. Pp. 


a apn, Boag of Jesus Christ. London: 
V' 


270, p. 8vo, 6s. 
Bartolini, A. Alcuni 


ziani, 1892. Pp. xii., 358, 8vo. 


Bazin, G., Abbé. Politique et Religion. 


me en 
420, 18mo. 


rance au xix® siécle. 


Bell, C. D. The Name above Every Name, and Other 
London : Arnold, 1892, Pp. 246, p. 8vo, 58. 

Being a consideration of some 
aspects of the doctrine of the Atonement, with especial refer- 
ence to the recent suggestions of Bishop Westcott. 


Sermons. 
Bennett, J. Crux Christi. 


Shaw, 1892. Pp. 232, p. 8vo, 3s. 6d 
Bergmann, Julius. 

Binder) 1 ‘Band. 

Mittler, Jeon. Pp. vii., 456, 8vo, 8 mk 


Sources of Consolation in 
Boston : Roberts, 1892. Pp. xiii., 487, 12mo, 


The Indwelling Christ, and Other 
London : Isbister, 1892. Pp. 850, p. 8vo, 7 8. 6d. 


Almond, H.H. Sermons by a Lay Head Master. 
series, with an excursus on the authorshi 


Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of the Conception of God, as Illustrated by Anthro- 
pology and History. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) 

[L'idée de Dien d’a- 
Paris, 8vo, 6 fr.] 


Greek Devotions of— 
from the Mantecript given by him to William Land, after- 
= Archbishop of Canterbury, and recently discovered. 

by Peter Goldsmith Medd. London: 


Praeparationen zu den kleinen Prophe- 
Berlin: Mayer, 1892. Pp. 


CEuvres complétes, 
: le droit papal, deuxiéme partie. 


recetti di s. eloquenza tratti dal 
libro iv. della dottrina cristiana di S. Agostino. Roma: Feli- 


Paris: Dupont, 1892. 


Geschichte der Philosophie. 
Die Philosophie vor Kant. 


MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Green Lanes and Quiet Nooks. 
ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
Old Gervais : A Curious Experience. 


Mrs. MOLEsworTH. 
Two Sacred Cities. Woop. 
Capital Punishment, IT. 
Rev. Harry Jonss, M.A. 
Holding on and Holding up. 
Rev. J. Rep Howarr. 


THE THINKER. 
London, June, 1892. 


The Feast of Purim and the Book of 
Esther. Rev. P. Hay Hunter. 
Noah's Flood. The History of the Flood. 
Rev. J. MAGENS MELLO, M.A. 
Mr. Moulton’s Zoroaster and Israel. 
Rev. Dr. L H. Mitts, Hon. M.A. 
The Ninetieth Psalm. 
Rev. Prof. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. 
“We on be like Him.’ 
v. W. A. CHALLACOMBE, B, A. 
The Congervitin of the ** Sermon on the 


Py, GrorcE MarueEson, M.A., D.D., 
F.R.S.E. 


The Possibility of Miracles and Science. 
Rev. W. D. THomson, M.A, 


Browne. 
1s. 6d. 


Trains. 


1892 


Second 
of the Davidic 
p. 250, p. 8vo, gi oyaeet 


Blackwood, A., Sir. 
dresses on important truths therein contained. London : Nis- 
bet, 1892. Pp. 128, p. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Blest and Unblest ; or, et and Reaping. By the an- 
thor of “A Sharp Lesson.” Wit 
London: Chr. Kn. Soc., 





[July, 


THE TREASURY. 
New York, June, 1892. 
Faith and Works. 
S. Merrix1, D.D, 


Excellence of the Divine Justice. 


B. Hart, D.D. 
Books of Devotion. 
WILLIAM R. Huntineton, D.D, 
Whom Do ye Serve ? 
Ens nsign McCueEsney, D.D. 
The Apostolate of Paul. 
RosBert R. MEREDITH, D.D, 
A Romance in a Criticism. 
JAMES. D. STEELE, B.D. 
Pentateuchal Criticism. 
Prof, J. ScrrmGER, M.A; 


THE YOUNG MAN. 


London, June, 1892. 


A Joke and its Consequences. 
T. S. MILLINeTON, 
Agnosticism. 
JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
Echoes from the Study. 
W. J Dawson. 


The Morning Tub. 
ORDON STABLEs, M.D. 
The World of Business. 


. H. Ospornz, 
Te Deum Laudamus. Being ad- 


h —s by Gordon 
Pp. 150, p. 8vo, 


Bodell, W. A., B.D. The Spiritual Athlete and How He 
New’ York : Revell, 1892. Pp. 86, 12mo, 50 cts. 


Bradford, Amo 
Some elemental doctrines in modern form. New York: Fords, 
Pp. 84, 12mo, leatherette, 25 cts. 

God ; yk The Hol Trinity ; *? ** What is Left of the Bible ; 
“The Immortal Life.’ | 


stocke, Canon (ed.). 
New Brunswick, gang 


H., D.D. Old Wine: New Bottles. 


{On * The Living 


History of Trinity Church, 
St. John: Macmillan, 


1892. Pp. vii., 196, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Brimmer, M. 


London : 


Autoritit. 
Burnet, J 


Soc., 
Indians. 


Egypt. Three essays on the history, relig- 
= and art of ancient Egypt. 


London: Gay, 1892. 8vo, 


Bunsen, Ernst von. Die Reconstruction der kirchlichen 
Leipzig : Brockhaus, 1892. Pp. v , 99, 8vo, 2 mk, 


. Early Greek Plilosophy. 
1892. Pp. 370, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Caswell, Harriet S., Mrs. Our Life among the jroamole 
Boston and "Chicago : Cong. Pub. Co., Pp. 
xiii., 8321, 12mo, $1.50. 


Church, The, in the British Isles. Sketches of its continu- 


London: Black, 


1892. 


ous history, from the earliest times to the restoration. Lec- 


aris : 


A survey of the 


Le grand Schis- 


Pp. 544. 18mo, 5 fr. 


Dawson, W. J. 


London : f 1891. 


(In 2 
Berlin : 


Dietrich 
Pp. 32, 8vo, 60 pf. 


tures delivered in 1889 under the auspices of the Church Club 
of sara York. New York: 
8 le » 258, 12mo, cloth, 50 cts. 
Cc urch, by the Rt. Rev. W. 
Saxon Church, by the Rev. S. Hart, D.D. ; 
od, by the Rev. Alex. V. G, All 
Period, by the Rt. Rev. H. G. Kingdon, D.D.; The Puritan 
Reaction, by the Rev. Thos. F. Gailor.] 


Clark, F. E., Rev., D.D. Lookin 
for girls’ on practical subjects 5 cone 
wise mothers. Boston: Lothrop, 1892. Pp. 173, 12mo, 75 cts, 


Clark, Lucien, D.D. Religion for the Times. 
Meth. Bk. Conc., 1892. Pp. 421, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


Courcelle-Seneuil, J 
morales et politiques. 


Young. New chea 
[Contents : 
C. Doane, D.D. 


per ed., 1892. 

The Celtic 
; The Anglo- 
The Norman Peri- 
en, D.D. : The Reformation 


Out on Life. A book 
on many letters from 


= York : 


La Société moderne, Etudes 


Seats Guillaumin, 1892. Pp. vii., 


Cutts, Edward L., D.D. Notes of Lessons on the Church, 
in the New Testament. 
159, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


New York: Young, 1892. Pp. iv., 


The Church of To-morrow. Addresses 


es in the United States and Canada during the autumn 
New York : Hunt, 1892. Pp. 338, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


. Die Urheberschaft des Lucasevangeliums 
und die keitlech: ‘historische Theologie. 


Leipzig : Fock, 1892 
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Dubosc, M. Saint Francois d‘Assise. Thése. Montau- 
ban’: Graine, 1892. Pp. 80, 8vo. 


Dugard, Prof. La Culture Morale. Lectures de morale 
theorique et pratique, choisies et annotées. Paris: Capio- 
mont, 1892. Pp. viii., 404, 18mo. 


Elbel, P. Benjamin. Theologia moralis per modum con- 
ferentiarum, novis curis editit F. Ireneus Bierbaum. Vol. 
IIl., Parté& VIII, et LX. (VIII. De sacramentis in genere at- 
que de ba tismo, confirmatione, extrema unctione, eucharis- 
tia, et ordine in specie. IX. De sacramento poenitentie. 
Paderborn: Bonifacius-druckerci, 1892. Pp. xii., 197; viii., 
198-390, 8vo, 3.6 mk. [Partes L-IX., 17.55 mk.] 


Ellinwood, T.J. A Book of Prayer. From the public 
administrations of Henry Ward Beecher. Compiled by —, 
for thirty years Mr. Beecher’s special stenographer. New 


‘York : Fords, 1892. Pp. 209, 16mo, 75 cts. 


Exell, Joseph, D.D. The Biblical Illustrator. Exodus. 
London : Nisbet, 1892. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Exell, J. S., Rev.,and Leale, T. H.. Rev. Homiletical 
Commentary on the Book of Genesis, chapters i.—viii., and 
chapters ix.-l. New York: Funk, 182. Pp. xvi., 730, 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


Fairchild, James H. Elements of Theology, Natural 
and Revealed. Oberlin: Goodrich, 1892. Pp. xv., 358, 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


Farmer, J. W. The Crucification of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and a History of the Creation and Fall of Man. A 
poem. London : Digby, 1892. Cr. 4to, 7s. 6d. 


Parrar, Frederick W., D.D. Inthe Days of Thy Youth. 
Sermons on practical subjects preached at Marlborough Uol- 
lege from 1871 to 1876. New York: Macmillan, 1892. Pp. 
xv., 398, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. [Also] The Voice from Sinai. 
The Eternal Basis of the Moral Law. New York: Whitta- 
ker, 1892. Pp. ix., 314, 8vo, $1.50. 


Fight the Good Fight. Addresses for a Bible class, by E. 
C.D. London: Masters, 1892. Pp. 164, p. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Foster, R. 8. Union of Episcopal Methodisms. New 
York : Meth. Bk. Conc., 1892. Pp. 91, 8vo, cloth, 75 cts. 


Francis, C.D. Mrs. Church Teaching is Bible Teach- 
ing. New York : Young, 1892. Pp. 88, 16mo, cloth, 20 cts. 


Gebhardt, 0. von, und Harnack, A. Texte und Un- 
tersuchungen zur Geschichte der aitchristlichen Literatur. 
VIL. Band. 4. Heft. Inhalt: Die Griechische Ueberset- 
zung des Apologeticus Tertullians. Medicinisches aus der 
altesten Kirchengeschichte. Von A. Harnack. Leipzig : 
Hinrichs, 1892. Pp. iii., 152, 8vo, 5 mk. 


Giliaroff, A. Quellen iiber die sophisten. I. Methodik 
und Zeugnisse tiber die Philosophen. [in Russian.] Kieff, 
1891. Pp. 358, 8vo. [10 mk.] 


Gilmour,J.,of Mongolia : his Diaries, Letters and Reports. 
Edited and arranged by Richard Lovett. With 3 photogra- 
vure portraits, 2 maps, and other illustrations, London: Kel. 
Tr. Soc., 1892. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Gregg, Florence. The Story of Bishop Colenso, the 
Friend of the Zulus, London: 8. 8. Association, 1892. Pp. 
146, p. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Gregorii, Nysseni. epi ¢icews avOpwrov libera Burgun- 
dione in latinum translatus, nunc primum ex libris manu 
scriptis edidit et apparatu_critico instruxit C, I. Burkhard. 
Capitulum 1. cum epistula Burgundionis ad Fridericum 1. im- 
peratorem et indices omnium capiiulorum premittuntur. 
(Programm.) Vindobonz, 1891. Pp. 26, 8vo. 


Gregory, J. R. The Theological Student. A handbook 
of elementary theology. (Books for Bible Students.) Lon- 
don: Kelly, 1892. Pp. 304, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Greve, Pastor. Der Kampf um die heilige Schrift und 
ihre Inspiration, mit Riicksicht aus Dr. Dieckhoff, Dr. Gess, 
opel anderen, Cottbus: Gotthold, 1592. Pp. 118, 8vo, 

pf. 

Gumprecht, Richard. Modernes Seelenleben. Betrach- 
tungen uber die Tendenz des Modernen Seelenlebens. Leip- 
zig: Friedrich, 1892. Pp. viii., 190, 8vo, 3 mk. 


Hahn, G. L. Das Evangelium des Lucas, erklirt. I. 
Band, I. Lieferung. Breslau : Morgenstern, 1892. Pp. vii., 
1-256, 8vo, 4 mk. 

Hammond, Joseph. Seal and Sacrament. A guide to 
Confirmation and Holy Communion. London: Chr. Knowl- 
edge Soc.; New York: Young, 1892. Pp. ii., 256, 16mo, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d., $1.00. 

Hansen, 0. Undersdgelser vedrdérende Grundlaget for 
1 pieae ceca aamenaa: Kjobenhavn, 1892. Pp. 194, 8vo 

mk.]. 

Hatch, Edwin, D.D., and Redpath, Henry A., and others. 
Concordance to the Septuagint and other Greek Versions of 


the Old Testament (including the Apocryphal books). Part 
I. London: Froude ; New York : Macmilian, 1892. Pp. vii., 
232, 4to, sewed, 218., $5.00. 


Hawley, Bostwick, D.D. The Methodist Episcopacy 
Valid, considered in the Light of the Scriptures, the Apostolic 
Fathers and of History. New York ; Meth. Bk. Conc., 1892, 
Pp. ii., 64, 12mo, 20 cts, 


Seaver. A. C., Bp. Authenticity of the Gospel of St. 

Luke: its bearing upon the Evidences of the Truth of Cnristi- 

anity. Five lectures delivered at Bath, in the autumn of 1890. 

= ed. New York: Young, 1892. Pp. 156, 16mo, cloth, 
cts. 


Holborow, A. Evolution and the Scripture ; or, the Re- 
lation between the Teaching of Scripture and the Conclusions 
of Astronomy, Geology, and Biology, with an Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Scriptures und Inspiration. Loudon: Paul, 
1892. Pp. 338, p. 8vo, 6s. 


H6ffding, H. Séren Kierkegaard som Filosof. Kjoben- 
havn, i892. Pp. 164, 8vo [3.75 mk.]. 


Hoffmann, Ludwig, Dr. Ist Religion Privatsache ? Eine 
Erérterung des Verhaltnisses der Sozialdemokratie zum 
Christenthum. Berlin ; Abel, 1892. Pp. 39, 8vo, 40 pf. 


Holland, H. Scott. Sermons. New York: Whittaker, 
1892. Pp. 188, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Hoult, P. Dialogues on the Efficacy of Prayer. London: 
Chapman, 1892. Pp. 162, 4to, 3s, 6d. 


Howlett, Thomas Rosling, Rev. Auglo-Israel and the 
Jewish Problem Philadelphia: Spangler, 1892. Pp. x., 158, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Hubbert, J. M., Rev. Preacher's Complete Register. 
Nashville; Cumb. Pres. Pub. House, 1892. Pp. v., 265, 4to, 


Hutchinson, John, D.D. Our Lord’s Signs in St. John’s 
Gospel. Discussion chiefly exegetical and doctrinal on the 
eight miracies in the Fourth Gospel. New York: Scribners, 
1sv2. Pp. ix., 237, 8vo, $3.00. 


Ingram, A. F. W., Rev. Old Testament Difficulties. A 
collection of papers written for workingmen. New York: 
Young, 1892. Pp. 64, 16mo, cloth, 20 cts. 


Innes, A. T. Studies in Scottish History, chiefly Ecclesi- 
astieal. London ; Hodder, 1892. Pp. 340, p. 8vo, 58. 


Jaccoud, J. B., Prof. Elementa philosophie theoretice 
et practice. Freiburg: Friesenhahn, 1892. Pp. xxx., 520, 
8vo, 5.50 mk. 


James, Croake. Curiosities of Christian History Prior to 
igi a London : Methuen, 18.2. Pp. 522, 8vo 


Jellenta, C. Studja i s-zkiice filozoficzne. Warszawa, 
1891. Pp. 288, 8vo [7.20 mk.]. 


Jewers, A.J. Wells Cathedral : its Monumental Inscrip- 
b+ ss and Heraldry. London: Mitchell, 1892. Imp. 8vo, 31s. 


. ohnston, James, Rev. Missionary Points and Pictures. 
New York: Revell, 1892. Pp. 127, 12mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


Kennedy, E.S. A Tramp to Brigiton. Exeter; Eland, 
18y¥2z. Pp. su, 8vo, 1s. (Crime, Hell, Heaven, Spiritual Law 
in the Spiritual World, etc., are among the subjects treated.] 


Klussmann, M. Excerpta Tertullianea in Isidori ry 8 
lensis Ktymologiis, Collegit et explanavit. Hamburg: He- 
rold, 1892. Pp. 88, 4to, 2.50 mk. 


Knox-Little, W.J., Rev. The Journey of Life. Eleven 
sermons. New York: Dutton, 1892. Pp. 226, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


Kobe, K. Von Pfahlbauten und von sumerischen Gdtter- 
sagen. Ein Beitrag zur Beleuchtung wissenschaftliche 
Angriffe auf den Christenglauben. Karlsruhe : Reiff, 1892. 
Pp. 43, 8vo, 25 pf. 

Kurrein, A. Die Pflichten des Besitzes nach Bibel und 
Talmud. Frankfurt a M.: Kauffmann, 1892. Pp. 28, 8vo, 
50 pf. 

Kurt, N., Dr. Das Freiheitsdogma in seinen neuesten 
Gestaltungen. Kritische Weckrufe an die Gebildeten aller 
Stinde. Tcipatg : Friedrich, 1892. Pp. 42, 8vo, 1 mk. 

rde, Paul de. Septuagintastudium.  Gdttingen: 
Dieterich, 1892. 2Theilein1 Band. Pp. 92, 102, 8vo, 12 mk. 

Lamairesse, E. Le Japon: Histoire, Religion, Civilisa 
tion. Paris : Challamel, 1892. Pp. iii., 280, 8vo. 

Langtry, J. History of the Church in Eastern Canada 
and Rew fecndland. With map. (Colonial Church Histo- 
ries.) London: Chr. Kn. Soc., 1892. Pp. 256, 12mo, 3s. 

Lapeyre, P. Auguste Nicolas. Sa vie et ses cuvres, 
Paris, 1892. pp. xvi., 752, 8vo, 7.50 mk. 
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Lasson, G. Gottes Sohn im Fleisch, Betrachtungen fiber 
die evangelische Geschichte. Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1892. 
Pp. viii., 302, 8vo, 4 mk. 


Leroy-Beaulieu, Anatole. La Papauté, le Socialisme et 
la Démocratie. Ouvrage suivi de l’encyclique pontificale sur 
la condition des ouvriers. Paris : Chaix, 1892. . ix., 384, 
18mo, 3.50 fr. 


Let Us Keep the Feast. A manual for Holy Communion. 
Edinburgh : Macniven, 1892. Pp. 156, 82mo, is. 


Levan, O. N. Studier éfver Gamla Testamentets virde, ur 
frilsningshistorisk synpunkt. Lund: Gleerupska, 1891. Pp. 


178, 8vo. 

Levin, M., Dr. Die israelitische Religionslehre, systemat- 
— _— Berlin: Walther, 1892. Pp. vili., 95, 8vo, 
.20 mk. 


Life’s Greatest Possibility. An essay in spiritual realism. 
London : Paul, 1892, 12mo, 28. 6d. 


Lobstein, P. Reflexions sur le baptéme des enfants, 
Strassburg i. E.: Schmidt, 1892. Pp. 36, 8vo, 50pf. 
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CHRONICLE, 
(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 
May 18. Thirty-cighth Annual Session of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, at Chicago. 


May 22. Dedication of the new Jewish Theological Seminary 
in Lexington Ave., New York. President Low, of Columbia 
College, was present and made an address. 





LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


May 23-24. Yearly Meeting of the Hicksite Society of 
Friends in New York City. 

May 28-27. Annual Meeting of the Irish Congregational 
Union in Dublin. , 

May 23-31. Meeting of the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

May 24-25. Second Annual Convention of the (British) 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor at Chester. 

May 2-31. International Young Men’s Christian Association 
Convention at Providence, R. I. 

June 1, Eighty-sixth Session of the Reformed Church in 
America, at Asbury Park, N. J. 

June 1-4. Eighty-sixth Annual Session of the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America, at Asbury Park, N. J. 

June 6. Organization of the American Jewish Historical 
Society. 

Meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland. 

June 7-9. Thirty-seventh Convention of the New York State 
Sunday-School Association at Saratoga Springs. 

Meeting of the Congregational Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

June 7-18. Meeting of the English Primitive Methodist Con- 
ference at Norwich. 

June 8-15. Meeting of the International Congregational Mis- 
sionary Union at Clifton Springs. 

June 13-16. Sunday-school Convention of the Church of 
Christ at Pertle Springs, Mo. 

The Revised German Bible, which has been in preparation 
since 1855, has appeared in complete form. 

The General Conferences of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
sent Commissioners toa Union Conference, which agreed upon 
the terms for amalgamating the two bodies. 


The Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of 
the St. James’ Square Church, Toronto, to return to India as a 
missionary, and to take part in the retranslation of the Bible 
into the vernacular. 

The Rev. Newman Hall, D.D., will retire from the pastorate 
this month. 

Dr. Stalker has declined the call to the Marylebone Church, 
London, and Rev. W. J. McDonald, that to the Regent Square 
Church. Dr. Pentecost is supplying at the former place of 
worship. 

The Rey. Charles R. Hale, D.D., LL.D., dean of (Protestant 
Episcopal) Grace Cathedral, Davenport, la., has been elected 
assistant bishop of Springfield, aud the Rev. George H. Kin- 
solving, assistant bishop of the diocese of Texas. 


The Pope has appointed the Rev. Sebastian Bowden Bishop 
of Salford, the see vacated by Dr. Vaughan, lately elevated to 
the Archbishopric of Westminster. 


The Rev. John De Witt, D.D., has declined the call to the 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The following changes have been made in the faculties of 
Theological Seminaries : 


Rev. J. M. Worrall, D.D., has been inaugurated Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Government and Church Government in Dan- 
ville Theological Seminary. 

In Union Theological Seminary, Va., Dr. Hersman is Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and Interpretation of the New 
Testament ; Dr. Thomas Cary Johnson is transferred to the 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History and Church History ; and the 
Rev. E. H. Barnett, of Atlanta, is elected Professor of the Eng- 
lish Bible and Pastoral Theology. 


The Rey. Daniel S. Brimm, of the (Southern) Presbyterian 
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Theological Seminary at Columbia, 8. C., has been made As- 
sociate Professor in the department of Hebrew. 


The Rev. J. K. McClurkin, D.D., formerly professor in The 
ology in the Reformed Presbyterian Seminary, Allegheny City, 
Pa., has been elected to a professorship in the United Presby- 
terian Seminary in the same place. 


The Rev, Joseph R. Wilson, D.D., has resigned the pro- 
fessorship of Theology in Southwestern University at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

The following appointments have been made in the Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky.: The Rev. John R, 
Sampey, D.D., to the Chair of Old Testament Interpretation ; 
the Rev. A, T. Robertson, D.D,, to that of Biblical Introduc- 
tion ; and the Rev. E. C. Dargan, to the assistant professor- 
ship of Homiletics and Latin Theology. 

The Rev. Philip A. Nordell has been called to a professor- 
ship in the New Testament department of the Divinity School 
in the University of Chicago. 


The Rev. James F. Riggs, of Bayonne, N. J., has been elect- 
ed to the professorship of Hellenistic Greek and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the New Brunswick Theological Seminary, 

The Rev. Dr. Hutton has been elected to the Principalship 
of the Scotch United Presbyterian Divinity Hall. 


The Rev. Dr. Angus will resign his position as President of 
the (Baptist) Regent’s Park College, London. He has occupied 
his post for forty-three years. 


OBITUARY. 


Blanchard, Rev, Jonathan (Congregational), D, D., in Whea- 
ton, Ill., May 8, aged 82. He was a native of Vermont, and 
was ordained in 1888; was made American Vice-President of 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London, in 1843 ; was 
elected president of Knox College, Ill. ; went to Wheaton Col- 
leg: as president in 1880, but resigned in 1882; since then he 
has edited The Christian Cynosure. . 


Demarest, Rev. John Kay (Presbyterian), D.D. (Pennsylva- 
nia College), at Hackensack, N. J., May 1, aged 48. He was 
graduated at New York University 1863, and Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1866 ; became pastor at Palisades, N. J., the 
same year; removed to Owensboro, Ky., 1872; assumed the 
pastorate of Westminster Church, West Twenty-second St., 
New York, 1872, and removed to Gettysburg, Pa., 1875, retain- 
ing the pastorate there until his death. 


O’Reilly, Bishop (Roman Catholic), at Springfield, Mass., 
May 28, aged 59. He was a native of Ireland, emigrating to 
America 1853 ; graduated at St. Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore, 
1857 ; was ordained the same year at Boston ; served in Wor- 
cester till 1862, when he went to Boston, and served two years ; 
returned to Worcester, 1864; was consecrated first bishop of 
Springfield, 1870. His work has been very successful. 


Stansbury, Rev. John Nicholas (Protestant Episcopal), D.D., 
in Newark, May 27, aged 59. He studied at Newton University 
and Burlington College, graduating from the latter 1853 ; was 
made a deacon and attached to St. Mary’s, Buriington, N. J., 
1857 ; was ordained priest in Newark ; became rector of Christ 
Church, 1859, serving thirty-two years in the pastorate there. 
In 1877 he waz made Dean of the Missionary Convocation of 
Newark, and was elected Archdeacon in 1888. He was con- 
nected as one of the founders with St. Barnabas’s Hospital, 
and was active in all affairs of the diocese, He was the author 
of “*The Pulpit of the Cross,” a series of sermonettes on the 
seven sayings of the Cross. 


Richards, Rev. William C. (Baptist), Ph.D. (Colgate Univer- 
sity, 1869), in Chicago, May 19, aged 73 He was born in Lon- 
don, coming to this country in 1831; graduated at Hamilton 
University 1840 ; engaged in teaching and literary work in the 
South till 1852, part of the time being connected with the 
Southern Quarterly Review ; took a pastorate in Providence, 
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1855; became a lecturer on physical science, 1862; served as 
pastor in Pittsfield, Mass., 1865-68; became Professor of 
chemistry in the Berkshire Medical College, 1868 : removed to 
Chicago, 1876 ; was connected there with The Standard, serv- 
ing part of the time since 1876 in the pastorate. His poetical 
writings were quite numerous. He has also published “ The 
Lord is my Shepherd ; the Twenty-third Psalm in Song and 
Sonnet,” ‘‘ Harry’s Vacation ; or, Philosopky at Home,” and 
other works. 

Van Nest, Rev. Abram (Reformed), D.D. (Rutgers College 
and University of Pennsylvania, 1860), in New York June 1, 
aged 70. He was graduated from Rutgers College 1841, and 
from New Brunswick Theological Seminary 1847; became 
pastor of the Twenty-first Street Reformed Church, New 
York City, 1848; had charge successively of the American 
chapels in Paris, Rome, 1863-65 ; and in Florence, 1866-75 ; be- 
came pastor of the Third Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 1878, 
He was prominent for good works while in Europe, being Presi- 
dent of the Evangelization Committee of the Free Church of 
Italy. He published a number of sermons ; wrote a life of Dr. 
Bethune, whose lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism he 
edited ; and also edited Dr. Cannon’s Pastoral Theology. 


CALENDAR. 


June 29-July 3. General Convention of the (colored) 
“* Christian’ Churches of the United States at Nashville. 


June 29-July 28. Reunion conference at Grindelwald, Swit- 
zerland, with the view of finding a means of evangelical inter- 
denominational comity and united aggressive Christian work. 
Only evening meetings will be held, except on July 12, when 
there will be three sessions. Among those announced to take 
part are the Bishop of Ripon, Canon Body, Professor Stokes, 
Revs. Hay Aitken, Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Mac- 
kennal (who is to read a paper on ‘‘ The Meaning of the Ref- 
ormation from a Congregational Point of View’’), Mr. R- F. 
Horton (who will treat of ‘‘ Inspiration’), Mr. W. T. Stead 
and Mr. Percy Bunting. 

July 2-13. Seventh World’s Conference of College Students, 
Northfield, Mass. : 

July 7-10. Eleventh Annual Convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor in New York City. Pro- 
gram : Opening prayer and praise services, July 7, 2: 30 P.M.; 
addresses of welcome oy New York and Brooklyn pastors ; re- 
sponse by President Gates of Amherst ; annual report of the 
Secretary. July8: Morning session ; 9 o’clock, pastor’s hour, 
brief addresses ; reports of State and Territorial officers. After- 
noon session : free parliament ; address on Junior Christian 
Endeavor Work, and an open meeting. July 9. Prayer meet 
ing ; missionary section, followed by an open meeting ; clos- 
ing address. In the afternoon denominational meetings in 
different churckes. The convention is to be in the Madison 
Square Garden. 


July 9-13. Jubilee of the Norwegian Mission Society. 


July 12. Beginning of the sessions of the Sixteenth Summer 
School of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy at 
Prohibition Park, Staten Island. 


National Education Aseociation at Saratoga. 
July 12-26. New England Congregational Assembly. 
July 12-Aug. 10. Summer University at Chautauqua. 


July 14-17. General convention of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’: Union at Detroit, Mich. 


July 16. Opening of Salvation Army Camp-Meeting at Old 
Orchard, Me. Commander Booth is to be present. 


July 18. University Extension Conference at Chautauqua 
Lake. 


Aug. 4-15, Tenth General Conference of Christians at 
Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 26. Chautauqua season closes, 








